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clung  lu  wreck  lus  soon  iis  his  own  circumstances 
were  improved.  No ;  he  used  all  the  means  he 
could  devise  to  iiuluce  his  new  friends  to  send  help 
to  his  oKl  ones.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  extent  he  desired,  although,  ulti¬ 
mately,  he  was  rendered  the  instrument  of  consider¬ 
able  advantage  to  them. 

The  whole  night  was  sjient  in  a  scene  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  I’aul  was  arknowledgeti  as  the  pre¬ 
siding  genius  of  the  fete.  At  length,  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  natives  sank  down  in  slei‘p,  and  at  the. 
end,  the  whole  encampment  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground — 

“  Kach  one  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

H'ith  Ills  war-skin  folded  around  him.” 

Tlie  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  appeared  to  those 
on  the  wreck  as  if  it  would  never  come.  With 
anxious  emotions,  nnrh  as  those  alone  can  undei* 
stand  who  have  been  similarly  circumstanced,  they 
continuctl  to  look  out  for  the  light  of  day:  at  length 
it  came,  and  with  it  an  additional  weight  of  mi.sery. 
Their  eyes  with  a  fixed  gaze  were  turned  towaid 
the  shore,  in  hojtes  of  gaining  a  sight  of  some  of 
their  fellows,  but  none  were  discovered ;  not  an  in¬ 
dividual  was  to  bi*  st*en.  Di.^tress  now  grew  out 
of  distress,  luid  black  despair  appeared  to  !)e  the 
only  fruit  which  would  result  from  such  a  connec¬ 
tion.  Distraction  was  visible  in  every  countenance, 
and  the  chief  consideration  now  was,  which  would 
lie  the  most  preferable  death  to  choose  :  starvation, 
drowning,  or  being  murdereil  by  the  savage  island¬ 
ers,  as  they  fully  beliveil  those  that  they  had  se«-n 
to  lie. 

While  thus  deliberating,  and  all  but  cru.shed  be- 
neatli  the  weight  of  their  sorrows,  ^  .suddfti  scene 
of  joy  opened  to  their  view  which  was  almost  as 
fatal  in  its  results.  A  delirium  of  ec.stacy  succeeded, 
which  no  pencil  can  portray,  and  which  no  being 
can  conceive  save  those  who  witnessed  it.  The 
whole  of  the  jieople  who  had  landed  the  day  before, 
headed  by  Paul,  stood  on  the  beach,  and  by  expres¬ 
sive  signs  were  urging  and  encouraging  them  to 
luusten  on  .shore. 

A  few  seconds  only  were  allowed  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  every  spar,  grating,  and  piece  of  timber  that 
could  be  prucureii,  or  article  that  wa.s  deemed  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  man  in  the  water, 
was  adout,  and  completely  occupied ;  some  with 
two  people,  and  some  with  more,  according  to  its 
size. 

The  last  man  who  quitted  the  wreck,  was  its  late 
'  gallant  commander.  Having  seen  all  his  men 
making  for  the  s^iore,  he  striptoff  hia  shirt,  and  put 
I  on  a  short  jacket,  and  then  havir,lg  wgufld  a  shawl 


been  afforded  by  those  rude  but  simple  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  children  of  nature. 

The  sight  of  a  ship  nearing  their  shores  appears 
to  have  surprised  and  plea.sed  them  ;  but  when 
they  jierceived  that  those  who  came  in  her  were 
distressed  and  in  danger,  they  displayed  every  jkis- 
sible  anxiety  to  relieve  them.  No  sooner  had  Paul 
landed,  thiui,  as  has  been  seen,  ho  was  carried  by 
them  to  their  princijial  enclosure  behiml  the  sand¬ 
hills  ;  this  was  comsidered  a  place  of  honor,  and 
formed  a  rude  square,  along  each  angle  of  w'hich 
ran  their  simple  dwellings.  Having  reacheil  this 
place,  they  treated  Paul  with  particular  attention, 
administering  to  his  necessities  as  far  as  they  w'erc 
able,  and  when  they  perceived  that  their  efforts  to 
benefit  were  successful,  their  gratification  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

A  scene  of  ru.stic  festivity  followed,  in  which 
dancing  and  singing  formed  a  chief  part.  Their 
drinking  was  but  moderate,  and  what  they  took  did 
not  apjiear  to  possess  intoxicating  properties.  The 
whole  of  their  exercises  appeared  to  be  performed 
for  the  purpase  of  giving  pleasure  to  their  guests. 
Paul  made  signs  to  them  to  go  and  end»;avor  to 
save  someothersof  his  unfortunate  companions,  and 
a  detachment  was  immediately  sent  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  when,  as  another  party  was  thrown  on  the 
beach,  they  conducted  them  as  they  had  done  Paul, 
behind  the  sand-bank.s. 

It  now  became  evident  to  Paul  that  no  liarm  was 
intended  to  any  of  them  by  the  natives,  and  there¬ 
fore,  banishing  all  fear  on  that  head,  he  attempted 
to  enter  into  their  amusements  with  spirit,  as  he 
judged  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  retain  their 
1  favor.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  those  who  still 
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slow  came  the  morning  light. 

And  with  it  came  fresh  fears ; 
While  many  a  i>ainful  sight 

Brought  Hood.s  of  scalding  tears. 


And  now  glad  notes  of  joy 
Take  ui>  the  place  of  grief ; 

Armed  chiefs  their  skill  employ. 

And  kindly  give  relief.” 

Metrical  Tales. 

There  is  a  painful  semsation  in  .suspense,  fre¬ 
quently  far  exceeding  the  misery  which  would  be 
felt  by  the  endurance  of  the  thing  dreaded  ;  true  it 
is,  that 

“  A  thousand  deaths  are  suffered  oft 
By  those  who  fear  but  one.” 

So  felt  the  miserable  wretches  who  still  dinged 
to  the  remainder  of  the  wrecked  ship,  during  the 
weary  hours  which  elapsed  from  the  time  she  struck 
the  shore,  until  ahojie  of  deliverance  was  obtained 
by  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  and  those  who  had  made 
good  their  landing  were  placed  as  comfortably  as 
under  existing  circumstances  they  could  have  possi¬ 
bly  expected.  The  reasoning  their  companions  in 
peril  had  resorted  to,  although  perfectly  natural, 
were  the  opposite  to  correct.  Not  only  had  they 
not  been  masacred,  nor  any  kind  of  harm  been  done 
them,  but  every  service  that  could  be  rendered  had 

*  Contiaued  from  i<«ice  120. 
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round  hiswaint,  he  neized  a  spar,  and  launched  into 

the  sea- 

For  nearly  three -quarteni  of  an  hour,  he  preeeired 
his  hold,  and  drifted  U)ward  the  shore.  Sometimes 
he  was  carried  so  near  as  to  touch  the  rocks  with 
his  feet,  and  then  was  hurried  back  a  considerable 
distance ;  af^n  he  was  precipitated  forward,  and 
the  next  moment  dashed  as  far  off  in  the  sea  by  a 
returning  wave.  At  length  a  sudden  pitch,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  swell,  strained  both  his  arms,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  s|»ar;  at  this  instant, 
although  a  considerable  distance  from  the  beach,  a 
wave  that  was  proceeding  rapidly  toward  tlie  shore 
bore  him  along,  and  in  a  few  minutes  cast  him 
senseless  on  the  sand- 

Paul,  whose  eye  had  long  been  fixed  upon  the 
captain’s  condition,  calling  to  his  assistance  some  of 
the  men,  ran  down  to  where  he  lay,  and  snatching 
him  from  the  danger  of  the  coming  waves,  bore  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in- 
sensible ;  but  on  being  placed  near  the  Are,  and 
nibbing  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  he  re¬ 
covered-  A  general  muster  now  took  place,  when 
the  satisfaction  was  afforded  them  of  finding  that 
the  whole  had  safely  reached  the  shore,  excepting 
one  man,  and  those  who  still  were  in  the  long-boat. 

The  captain  now  felt  a  desire  to  converse  with 
the  natives,  but  the  difficulty  of  neither  understand¬ 
ing  or  being  understood  prevented  that  pleasure  for 
a  time.  Paul  had  established  himself  among  the 
the  islanders  as  a  general  favorite,  and  by  his  means, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  Hottentot  who  had  lived 
with  some  Dutch  farmers  was  attached  to  the  party, 
although  then  absent ;  shortly  after  he  returned,  and 
as  the  third  mate  chanced  to  be  a  Dutchman,  the 
Hottentot  and  the  mate  served  as  interpreters. 

This  important  difficulty  being  removed,  the  cap¬ 
tain  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  natives.  He  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  his  whole  crew,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  nation,  for  the  liberal  and  humane  assist¬ 
ance  they  had  afforded  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
misfortune,  and  solicited  their  future  kindness  and 
support. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  place  at  which 
they  were  w'as  no  great  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  tirosvemor  was  lost  in  1 782 ;  thiscircum- 
stance  produced  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  present  sufferers.  The  captain,  with  Paul 
and  the  mate,  attended  by  the  interpreter,  soon  after 
ascended  one  of  the  sand-hills,  from  which  elevation 
the  Hottentot  pointed  out  the  place  where  it  was 
reported  the  Grosvenor  was  wrecked  :  on  returning 
to  the  nativeg,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  if  any  information  which 
tradition  had  retained  among  them  could  he  obtained, 
relative  to  that  melancholy  event.  Resjiecting  the 
fate  of  Captain  Coxson,  who  commanded  the  (iros- 
venor,  and  who  was  proceeding  on  his  ^vay  to  the 
Cape  with  several  men  and  women  ja-ssengers, 
they*ap{>eared  familiar,  as  they  at  once  said  that 
Captain  Coxson  and  the  men  were  slain  :  “  This,” 
they  said,  **  was  occasioned  by  the  captain  and  his 
men,  who  were  armed,  resistmg  a  chief  who  insisted 
on  taking  two  of  the  white  ladies  to  his  knial.” 
”  At  tliat  time,”  said  the  natives,  “  our  nation  was 
at  war  with  tlie  colonists,  and  had  the  captain  and 
his  armed  men  reached  the  Christimi  farms,  they 
would  most  likely  have  assisted  the  Colonists  to 
carry  on  the  war;  but  now,”  they  continued,  “  we 


are  friends,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  we  are 
not  always  so  ” 

This  piece  of  information  relieved  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  from  considerable  alarm,  yet  still  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  ladies  affected  them  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  captain  ventured  to  inquire  if 
they  were  aware  of  what  had  become  of  them ; 
to  this  the  chief  speaker  replied  with  apparent  un¬ 
concern,  “  One  of  the  ladies  died  a  short  time  after 
they  had  reached  the  kraal,  but  the  other  they  un¬ 
derstood  survived,  and  had  a  large  family,  but  what 
had  become  of  them  they  did  not  know.” 

It  was  judged  that  inquiries  of  this  kind  might 
possibly  be  of  service  to  them  hereafter;  at  the 
same  time  the  intercourse  willi  the  natives  seemed 
to  please  them,  while  the  seamen  enjoyed,  during 
the  time,  the  rest  they  required. 

About  noon  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  crew  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  wreck,  the  wind  and  waves  having 
considerably  abated,  and  the  way  of  approach  to  it 
being  com|)aratively  easy.  The  moment  a  piece  of 
timber  was  got  on  shore,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron 
was  discovered,  the  natives  placed  it  on  the  fire, 
as  the  readiest,  if  not  the  only  method  they  knew 
of  procuring  it,  and  which  they  sought  after  with 
persevering  diligence. 

As  soon  as  the  night  came  on,  the  natives  retired, 
and  the  seamen  were  left  to  sleep  under  the  sand¬ 
hills,  without  covering,  and  without  food.  The 
weather  was  boisterous ;  a  strong  wind  blew  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  cold  was  severe.  A  consul¬ 
tation  was  held  in  what  manner  they  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  themselves  until  the  morning ;  and  they  at 
length  resolved  that  some  of  them  should  keep 
watch  during  the  night,  and  the  rest  place  them- 
.selve.s  near  the  fire,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  little 
rest. 

The  night  passed  without  any  of  the  imfortunate 
sufferers  enjoying  a  moment’s  repose.  Their  bodies 
on  one  side  w’ere  heated  with  the  fire,  while  the 
cold  chilled  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  pain  scarcely  supportable.  The  sand  being 
driven  by  the  winds  in  prodigious  quantities,  filled 
their  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  as  they  lay  under  the 
banks,  and  kept  them  in  perpetual  motion ;  they 
were  likewise  annoyed  by  apprehensions  respecting 
the  natives. 

At  length  day  appeared,  and  the  Caffres  returned 
in  great  numbers.  The  chiefs  knowing  they  were 
in  want  of  food,  brought  a  bullock,  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  slaughtered  by  striking  the  animal  on  the 
head  with  clubs,  and  piercing  its  sides  with  spears.' 
It  was  skinned  almost  in  a  moment,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  it  up  in  lumps,  which  they  placed  on 
the  fire  to  singe  rather  than  roast,  and  then  devoured 
their  respective  shares  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 
The  beast.'as  it  w’as  given  to  the  famished  crew’,  it 
might  be  supposed  w’ould  be  left  for  their  disposal, 
but  the  Caffres  were  not  learned  in  the  etiquette  of 
Kuropean  nations,  and  besides  which,  being  very 
hungry  themselves,  they  attended  to  the  command, 
«‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  without 
wishing  to  seem  to  go  beyond  it,  by  appearing  to 
love  them  better. 

On  ciitting  up  the  animal  it  was  obseiv’ed  they 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  paunch.  This  to 
them,  perhaps,  was  as  favorite  a  part  as  is  the 
“  parson’s  nose  ”  to  an  English  epicure.  Several 
of  the  Caffres  laid  violent  hands  on  it,  and  after  they 
had  shaken  it  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  con- 
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tents,  they,  without  further  ceremony,  tore  the 
greater  part  of  it  into  strips  with  their  teeth,  and 
swallowed  it  thus,  as  it  came  reeking  from  the 
beast. 

Their  meal,  such  as  it  w’as,  being  finished,  part 
of  the  crew  proceeded  to  the  shore  to  make  ob.s;r- 
vations,  and  they  soon  discovered  the  long-boat, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  The  ship 
was  dividing  very  fast,  and  the  gale  had  increased 
considerably ;  many  things  were  therefore  cast  on 
shore,  which  the  natives  displayed  the  utmost 
activity  and  anxiety  in  securing. 

Paul  had  strolled  to  some  distance  along  the 
shore,  meditating  on  his  singular  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  occasionally  he  felt  a  silent  tear  stealing  down 
his  cheek,  while  he  thought  of  the  sorrow  which 
his  beloved  mother  would  feel  w’hen  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  the  ship  reached  home.  Of  his  own 
fate,  so  far  as  referred  to  himself  e.xclusively,  he 
experienced  little  concern  ;  he  even  indulged  an  in¬ 
definable  assurance  that  he  should  yet  be  delivered 
— how,  he  could  not  conceive;  but  his  mother'-, 
blessing  continued  even  now  to  sound  in  his  ears, 
and  forbade  him  to  despair. 

As  the  young  adventurer  sauntered  back,  he  jier- 
ceived  that  a  large  cask  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
beach.  He  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  filled 
with  rum,  and  containing  not  less  than  sixty  gallons. 
This  considerably  excited  Paul’s  alarm,  as  such  a 
quantity  was  sufficient  to  into.xicate  the  whole  body 
of  natives,  although  they  amounted  to  at  least  three 
hundred.  The  consequences  of  such  an  event  he 
justly  dreaded.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it,  was 
to  steal  to  the  spot  with  a  proper  instrument,  and 
stave  in  the  head  as  it  lay.  The  purpose  required 
great  caution,  for  even  the  sailors  would  opjxrsj^ 
such  a  measure,  and  if  both  they  and  the  natives 
were  to  drink  of  it,  quaiTelling  and  bloodshed  w’ould 
without  much  doubt  follow’.  Thus  impressed, 
Paul  took  the  requisite  precautions,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  his  work  without  being  discovered. 

In  the  general  search  on  the  shore,  one  of  the 
natives  had  picked  up  a  compass  belonging  to  the 
ship.  Not  knowing  what  it  w’as,  yet  pleased  w’ith 
its  formation,  he  delivered  it  to  the  chief,  who 
immediately  took  it  to  pieces,  and  after  contempla- 
t;ng  the  various  parts,  selected  the  cop|)ering  in 
which,  for  an  ornament,  it  hung,  and  suspended  it 
from  his  neck.  He  appeared  highly  pleased  with 
the  distinguishing  badge,  and  this  circumstance  in¬ 
duced  the  captain  to  present  him  with  one  still 
more  glittering,  and  of  course  in  his  estimation  more 
valuable  ;  and  then  recollecting  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  pair  of  jiaste  knee-buckle,  he  gave 
them  to  the  chief,  who  hung  one  upon  each  of  his 
ears. 

The  moment  this  was  done,  the  chief  stalked 
about  W’ith  an  air  of  uncommon  dignity.  Hi.s 
people  seemed  to  pay  him  greater  reverence  than 
before,  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  gazing  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  ornaments, 
and  contemplating  with  apparent  admiration  the 
august  deportment  of  their  chief  magistrate. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  captain  again 
addressed  the  chief  on  the  subject  of  their  departure. 
He  requested  a  guide  might  be  sent  with  them 
through  the  deserts  to  the  first  Christian  settlement, 
and  engaged  that  nothing  sliould  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  recompense  his  kindness. 

TheCal&e  patieed  foramoment.asif  deliberating 
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what  reply  he  should  make,  and  then  very  coolly 
replied, 

“  I  will  gratify  your  wishes  and  again  became 
silent. 

“  Will  you  add  to  your  kindness,”  inquired  the 
captain,  “  by  naming  some  particular  lime  when 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  commence  our  journey  ?  ” 

Again  the  chief  assumed  an  air  of  importance, 
and  appljnng  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  his 
forehead,  appeared  as  if  thinking;  at  length  he 
replied,  with  considerable  gravity  of  tone,  “  When 
I  consider  that  matter,  you  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  my  determination.” 

“  Will  it  not  be  convenient  now .’”  urged  the 
captain,  “  to  mention  some  probable  time,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  such  preparation  as  we  are  able 
for  our  long  march  ?  ” 

“I  have  spoken,”  replied  the  native;  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  mysterious  silenee. 

The  answers  of  the  chief,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  were  given,  very  naturally  alarmed  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  sufferers.  The  countenance  of  the  native 
appeared  to  discover  some  hostile  measure  that  was 
lurking  in  his  mind ;  and  yet  his  former  conduct 
had  been  so  liberal  and  humane,  that  they  hatl  no 
just  grounds  for  susjiecting  his  integrity.  Every 
trivial  circumstance,  to  men  situated  as  they  were, 
would  seem  to  posses 

“confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ.” 

That  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  pas.‘»  by  without  notice,  now  attracted  the 
whole  attention  of  the  crew  and  nourished  their 
worst  fears.  At  this  time  the  natives  were  seen 
consulting  together  in  parties,  and  from  their  ges¬ 
tures  every  thing  unfavorable  was  coiwtrued.  As 
soon  as  the  day  drew  toward  a  close  the  natives 
dej)arted,  leaving  the  crew,  as  before,  to  sleep  under 
the  sand-hills. 

The  fire  was  recruited  with  some  timber  from 
the  wreck,  and  sentinels  were  placed  round  it,  as 
on  the  preceding  night.  The  wind  continued  to 
blow  hard  from  the  same  quarter,  and  they  were 
again  tonnented  with  clouds  of  sand  and  a  chilling 
atmosphere.  June  beingoneof  their  winter  months, 
the  seamen  had  to  encounter  the  severities  of  the 
season.  It  was  impossible  to  change  their  quarters, 
as  they  could  not  procure  wood  to  light  new  fires, 
and  the  Caffres,  in  all  probability,  would  take  of¬ 
fence  if  they  did  not  remain  in  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  until  they  had  received  their  permission  to 
leave  it. 

Another  long  night  passed  in  consultations  and 
gloomy  predictions.  The  captain  advised  his  people 
not  to  perform  any  act  that  might  have  the  least 
tendency  to  displease  the  natives,  and  to  give  them 
every  thing  they  appeared  to  desire,  as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  deserts  are  greatly  to  be  dreaded 
when  once  provoked.  But  at  the  same  time,  if, 
contrary  to  their  e.xpectation,  they  made  an  attack, 
or  endeavored  to  detain  them  after  a  certain  time, 
then  he  hoped  they  would  firmly  unite,  and  either 
force  their  way,  or  perish  in  the  conflict. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun,  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  crew  arose  from  their  cheerless  resting-place. ! 
Their  anxiety  concerning  the  long-boat  had  become 
e.xce.ssive,  and  their  first  business  wa**  to  ascend  the 
most  elevated  of  the  sand-hills  to  look  out  for  her ; 
but  their  search  was  in  vain,  she  was  no  where  to 
be  seen  in  any  direction,  and  their  spirits  sank  | 
afresh  within  them.  ] 


In  a  short  time  they  perceived  the  Caffres  advanc- 1 
ing  toward  them.  Most  of  the  natives  were  armed 
with  assagays,  as  if  a  warlike  expedition  had  com¬ 
menced  ;  others  were  furnished  with  huge  clubs, 
some  were  fancifully  decorated  with  ostrich-feathers, 
while  the  chief  wore  a  handsome  leopard’s  skin,  in 
the  form  of  a  mantle,  with  the  captain’s  knee-buckles 
suspended  as  before. 

They  saluted  the  crew  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  were  accompanied  by  them  to  the 
beach,  where  for  a  considerable  time  each  party 
continued  to  gaze  on  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  al¬ 
though  with  essentially  different  feelings.  The 
wind  had  increase  during  the  night,  and  several 
parts  of  the  ship  came  on  shore.  One  of  the  sea¬ 
men  had  picked  up  a  handsaw,  and  as  he  saw  the 
natives  were  particularly  desirous  to  procure  iron, 
he  prudently  hid  it  in  the  sand.  This  proved  a 
most  valuable  acquisition,  and  became  of  infinite 
service  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  future  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Having  secured  all  they  could  procure  from  the 
wreck,  the  captain  requested  the  chief  to  order  some 
of  his  jieople  to  display  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
a.s8agays.  This  is  a  spear  of  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  made  of  elastic  wood,  and  pointed 
with  iron,  which  the  natives  contrive  to  poison  so 
effectually,  that  if  it  wounds  either  man  or  beast, 
death  is  the  certain  consequence. 

The  wish  which  the  captain  had  e.xpressed  was 
immediately  gratified.  The  natives  first  placed  a 
block  of  wood  on  the  ground,  and  then  retired  about 
seventy  yards  from  the  spot  where  it  lay ;  the  chief 
then  said  they  should  now  behold  their  manner  of 
fighting  when  engaged  in  battle.  A  party  of  about 
thirty  commenced  their  maneuvering :  they  first 
ran  to  a  considerable  distance,  then  fell,  as  if 
motionless,  on  the  ground ;  in  a  moment  they  started 
up,  divided,  joined  again,  and  ran  in  a  compact 
body  to  the  spot  from  which  they  originally  set 
out.  After  baiting  for  about  a  minute,  they  let  fly 
a  shower  of  assagays  at  the  mark,  and  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  that  was  truly  astonishing,  pierced  the  object 
of  their  fire. 

The  cheerful  compliance  of  the  chief  with  the 
captain’s  request  tended  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
suspicion,  and  consequently  of  the  alarm,  which 
the  crew  had  before  experienced ;  still  not  a  word 
passed  during  the  whole  day  respecting  the  jter- 
mitted  departure  of  the  people.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  the  natives  left  the  sand-hills  as  usual ; 
all  were  again  employed  to  gather  wood,  and  after 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  stretched  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  in  spite  of  the  wind, 
sand,  and  cold,  slept  until  the  morning.  When  day 
appeared,  all  were  again  employed  looking  out  for 
the  long-boat,  but  she  was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
nor  did  they  ever  hear  of  her  again. 

On  this  day  the  natives  did  not  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  until  the  sun  had  proceeded  full  two  hours 
in  his  coarse.  Little  now  remained  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  captain  once  more  besought  the  chief  to  ap¬ 
point  a  guide  for  himself  and  crew,  as  he  purposed 
taking  his  deparUire  on  the  next  day. 

Again  the  native  assumed  one  of  his  important 
attitudes,  and  with  the  gravity  which  became  his 
dignity,  answered : 

“  1  shall  furnish  you  with  two,  as  I  wish  you 
safe  on  your  way.” 

These  joyous  tidings  were  delivered  with  apparent 


frankness,  and  the  whole  party  was  at  once  relievetl 
from  further  apprehension  and  suspicion. 

A  strong  desire  naturally  existed  to  have  the 
Hottentot  for  a  guide  through  the  desert,  who  ha»l 
served  as  interpreter;  the  chief  was  therefore  given 
to  understand  how  greatly  the  services  of  that  man 
would  contribute  to  their  plea.sure,  as  how  much  it 
would  promote  their  comfort  and  safety:  in  this 
particular,  the  considerate  native  hail  anticipated 
their  wishes,  having  alreatly  apjwinUHl  the  Hottentot 
to  the  service,  with  directions  to  proceed  with  the 
captain  and  his  men  as  far  as  the  first  Christian 
farm ;  another  of  the  tribe,  who  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  willi  the  countr}’,  had  likewise  been  in¬ 
structed  to  attend  the  party ;  and  on  this  information 
being  communicated  to  tlie  crew,  such  a  degree  of 
,  joy  and  satisfiiction  w;ls  diffused  throughout  the 
I  whole  party,  that  some  danced,  some  laughed,  and 
others  wept. 

I  Once  more  the  captain  stoixl  forwanl,  and  assureil 
the  chief  and  the  Caffres  of  their  gratitude  and  un¬ 
alterable  friend.ship,  and  engaged  that  the  guides 
should  be  rewarded  for  their  service  to  the  extent 
of  their  wi.shes.  Paul,  who  was  still  in  high  favor 
with  the  natives,  approached  the  chief,  and  taking 
his  hand  familiarly  pres.sed  it  to  his  heart:  the 
chief  seemed  to  understand  the  expressive  token  of 
affection,  for  he  instantly  returned  the  salute,  while 
a  tear  of  .sensibility  was  seen  standing  in  his  eagle 
eye. 

“  I  have  one  more  favor  to  ask,”  observeil  Paul, 
as  he  still  held  the  hand  of  the  native,  “  for  myself 
and  friends.” 

“  Name  it,”  exclaimed  the  chief,  through  his  in¬ 
terpreter,  “  and  it  shall  be  granted  ” 

“  We  are  in  want  of  water,”  returned  Paul ; 
“  will  you  direct  us  to  where  we  can  obtain  some.” 

“  I  will  conduct  you  to  an  excellent  spring  of 
water,”  he  replied :  “  it  is  not  far  distant :  if  you 
think  proper,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot ; 
it  is  in  your  way.” 

The  projiosal  was  no  sooner  maile  than  the  entire 
encampment  was  in  motion.  The  natives  led  the 
way  with  singing  .and  dancing,  and  the  shipwrecked 
sailors,  headed  by  the  captain  and  Paul,  followed, 

“  Though  not  from  all  suK{)icion  free. 

Yet  glad  and  light  at  heart.” 

j  CHAPTER  VIH. 

Now  through  a  country,  rich  a#  Eden’s  grovee. 
E’er  ain’s  foul  touch  had  spoiled  the  fairy  scene. 
They  wandered  forth.  Above  and  all  around 
Gushed  streams  of  loveliness  that  charmed  each 
sense.  , 

’The  broad-arched  sky  glowed  bright  in  lovely  blue ; 
The  earth,  as  if  enamelled  with  rich  green. 

Or  carpeted  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 

Appeared  to  court  the  nymphed’s  tender  tread  ; 
While  spice-tree  blossoms  threw  their  8«ent8  around. 
And  rendered  fragrant  evry  breath  of  heaven. 

Paul  and  his  companions  had  now  fairly  started 
on  their  Inland  journey :  the  last  farewell  look  had 
been  taken  of  the  remains  of  their  gallant  ship,  as 
if  the  relics  of  a  beloved  friend  lay  before  them, 
and  on  many  a  sea-beaten  face  a  tear  might  have 
been  discovered,  as  the  seamen  turned  away  from 
the  hull  of  their  craft.  The  passage  of  the  travellers 
lay  through  a  country  beautiful  and  dangerous. 
Its  natural  productions  were  sufficient  to  have 
engaged  the  most  romantic  lover  of  nature  in  her 
most  grand  and  fanciful  forms,  while  its  dangers 


both  from  man  and  beast,  were  enough  to  have 
alarmed  the  most  courageous. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  and  those  who 
journeyed  with  him,  to  have  conceived  even  of 
what  they  had  to  encounter,  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  they  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  sight,  with¬ 
out  entering  upon  the  fatigues  and  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  Infinite  Wisdom,  however,  has  mer¬ 
cifully  concealed  the  future  from  mortal  sight,  and 
in  that  blissful  state  of  ignorance  the  young  adven¬ 
turer  and  his  wretched  associates  went  forward. 

After  travelling  westward  about  four  miles 
through  a  delightful  country,  they  came  at  length 
to  a  wood,  in  the  bosom  of  which  was  discovered 
a  hollow.  Into  this  deep  dell  the  CafTres  descended 
first,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom,  the 
chief  turned  to  Paul  and  his  friends,  and  ]>ointing 
to  the  crystal  stream,  observed — 

"  There  is  the  water  I  promised ;  drink  of  it 
freely,  and  be  refreshed.” 

The  thirsty  party  needed  not  a  .second  invitation  ; 
they  immediately  drew  from  the  brook  and  drank, 
and  found  the  sober  beverage  cool  and  delicious. 
As  soon  as  they  had  allayed  their  thirst,  they  looked 
about  them,  and  on  observing  the  dismal  apfx'arance 
of  the  place,  their  suspicions  were  again  jwwerfully 
excited.  One  opinion  appeared  at  this  time  to  jios- 
sess  the  whole  crew,  and  that  was  nothing  less 
than  that  the  natives  intended  to  execute  a  long- 
formed  plan,  by  putting  them  to  death  in  that 
gloomy  place,  and  that  they  had  decoyed  them 
hither  with  that  intent. 

Each  man  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  stubborn  resistance.  Paul  alone 
seemed  to  possess  a  different  opinion ;  he  had  noted 
his  character  closely,  and  without  hesitation  trusted 
to  his  honor.  He  aiguetl  the  folly  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  crew,  as  if  their  slaughter  had  been  intended, 
it  could  as  easily  have  been  accomplished  behind 
the  sand-hills  as  in  the  present  place.  After  a 
while  he  succeeded  to  calm  their  fears,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  was  restored. 

A  pressing  invitation  w’as  now  given  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  to  tlie  sailors,  to  remain  where  they 
were  during  the  night,  which  they  followed  up  by 
their  advice  to  prejiare  wood  for  the  fires.  Having 
consented  to  do  so,  all  hands  united  in  the  work, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  handsaw  the  seaman  had 
found,  they  soon  procured  a  quantity  of  dry  trees 
and  brushwood :  one  of  the  Hottentots,  who  was 
so  rich  as  to  jiossess  a  tinder-box,  struck  a  light, 
and  this  accommodation  being  not  only  highly  u.se- 
ful,  but  unexpected,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  whole 
party. 

The  natives,  as  the  night  came  on,  did  not  retire 
as  usual  to  their  kraal :  this  gave  a  fresh  alarm, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  without  some  just 
cause:  situated  as  the  paity  then  were,  they  wer^ 
obliged  to  wait  the  event,  and  therefore  prejiared 
for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  The  watch  was 
set  as  formerly,  but  the  Caffres  huddling  together, 
Mfere  soon  asleep.  The  place  was  indeed  a  dismal 
one ;  it  looked  a  fit  situation  in  which  the  supersti- 
tious  or  savage  might  offer  up  some  human  sacri¬ 
fices  to  their  supposed  gods :  it  nevertheless  afforded 
a  tolerable  shelter  for  the  night :  clouds  of  sand 
were  no  longer  troublesome,  and  the  severities  of 
the  wind  and  cold  were  mitigated  by  the  friendly 
shade  afforded  by  the  trees  which  grew  thickly  on 
the  sides  of  the  secluded  spot. 


As  the  sun  appeared  above  the  mountains,  the 
party  were  roused  by  the  natives,  and  they  at  once 
departed  from  the  supposed  Golgotha  in  improved 
spirits.  They  had,  however,  consumed  the  last 
pound  of  their  bullock  before  they  left  the  sand-hills, 
and  the  party  began  to  be  in  fear  of  a  famine :  l^ul 
mentioned  their  necessities  to  the  chief,  and  he  at 
once  promised  to  send  them  assistance.  After  jour¬ 
neying  a  few  miles,  the  Caffres  told  the  travellers 
they  must  remain  where  they  were  that  night : 
opposition  did  not  apjiear  prudent,  and  therefore 
they  set  to  work  to  procure  fire-wooil  again,  and 
had  scarcely  completed  their  employment,  when 
the  chief,  according  to  his  promise,  presented  them 
with  another  bullock :  it  was  soon  dispatched, 
skinned  and  cut  in  pieces  of  about  four  ])ounds  each, 
which  they  proceeded  to  dress  a.s  provision  for  their 
journey :  this  was  a  business  of  much  importance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  8j)ent  in  accom- 
pli.shing  it. 

The  night  passed  with  less  apprehension  Uian 
before,  and  when  the  morning  came,  they  prepared 
for  their  departure. 

The  moment  now  arrived  w’hen  the  real  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Caffres  were  to  be  developed.  The 
natives  crowded  about  them,  and  assisted  in  dividing 
the  provisions :  each  man  was  to  carry  his  own 
stock,  which  amounted  to  about  three  or  four 
pounds  of  beef ;  this,  with  a  few  biscuits  which 
some  of  the  people  had  contrived  to  save  from  the 
wreck,  was  to  serve  them  until  they  reached  a 
Christian  settlement.  So  far  were  the  natives  from 
manifesting  any  symptoms  of  hostility,  that  they 
even  appeared  to  contemplate  their  departure  with 
regret.  Paul  took  the  chief  by  the  hand,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  great  and  friendly  attentions  to 
himself  and  companions,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  survived  the  journey,  it  would  be 
his  first  consideration  to  render  him  and  his  people 
some  essential  service.  With  much  warmth  of 
feeling  he  acknowledged  I’aul’s  promise,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  tell  the  white  people  in  the  colony, 
that  his  ship  w'as  lost  at  sea,  and  so  far  from  the 
land  that  no  part  of  her  could  ]K>8sibIy  reach  the 
shore.  He  also  desired  that  the  utmost  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  the  guides  he  had  supplied,  as 
they  would,  he  was  sure,  direct  them  for  the  best. 
Some  mutual  expressions  of  regret  and  of  acknowl¬ 
edgement  now  took  place  between  each  party ;  and 
after  giving  and  receiving  the  last  affectionate  adieu, 
the  Caffres  returned  to  their  kraal,  and  Paul  aiid 
his  companions  went  forward. 

The  sun  had  risen  some  time,  and  illumined  both 
hill  and  dale  with  his  radiance,  before  the  travellers 
resumed  their  toilsome  march  on  the  following  day. 
The  guides  were  discreet  and  intelligent  men,  by 
whose  advice  the  seamen  found  it  proper  to  be 
directed.  The  reason  they  assignetl  for  not  travel¬ 
ling  early  in  the  morning  was,  that  the  wild  beasts 
constantly  rose  with  the  sun,  and  that  they  then 
ranged  through  the  woods  and  deserts  in  search  of 
prey;  and  as  the  whole  party  were  unarmed,  a 
single  lion,  leopard,  or  panther  could  have  destroyed 
most  of  them ;  it  was  therefore  highly  important 
that  they  should  not  stir  from  their  resting-place, 
until  these  animals  hail  satisfied  their  hunger,  and 
were  retired  for  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  necessary  and  cautious  ad¬ 
vice,  and  which  the  guides  gave  with  so  much  sim¬ 
plicity,  as  at  once  convinced  every  reasonable  per¬ 


son  that  their  intentions  were  purely  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  those  tliey  were  guiding,  there  were  still 
some  of  the  people  who  were  so  anxious  to  push 
on,  that  the  detentions  they  experienced  caused 
them  to  be  uneasy  and  to  murmur ;  but  the  guide.s 
were  firm,  as  well  as  honest  men,  and  nothing  couM 
induce  them  to  leave  the  fires  until  about  niiu* 
o’clock,  at  which  time  they  all  proceeded  in  the  b«-st 
of  spirits. 

At  this  time  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  thr 
party  were  in  possession  of  shoes,  while  they  had 
before  them  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  over 
unknown  countries.  They  had  to  ascend  mountain-, 
of  stujiendous  elevation,  penetrate  woods,  traverse 
deserts,  and  ford  rivers ;  yet  they  were  to  coinhai 
all  these  difficulties  bare-footed,  not  having  been 
able  to  preserve  above  four  pairs  of  .shoes,  and  even 
tliese  w'ere  in  a  sad  condition. 

Paul  had  not  complained  during  all  he  had 
passed  through ;  indeed,  his  naturally  buoyiuil 
spirits  and  happy  disposition  had  not  only  sustained 
him,  but  he  had  been  enabled,  to  a  very  con.sider- 
able  extent,  to  cheer  others  who  were  older  and 
stronger  than  himself.  Sometimes  he  amused  by 
his  pleasant  wit,  and  by  reciting  in  a  peculiaj  man¬ 
ner  his  own  adventurers  in  (ireenland ;  at  other 
times  he  sang  or  danced  before  the  wearied  j)eo|de : 
he  became,  in  fact,  all  things  to  all  men,  and  by 
these  means  he  had  so  far  won  the  warm  aflections 
of  hiscompanions,  that  not  one  of  them  would  have 
hesitated  in  risking  his  own  life  in  defence  of  Paiil’.^. 

On  the  second  night  of  their  encampment,  Paul’s 
exposure  to  danger  called  into  exerci.se  the  .symjia- 
thies  and  exertions  of  his  friends.  He  had,  as  he 
often  did,  walked  some  distance  from  where  the 
party  were  reposing  round  their  fires :  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  place,  lit  up  by  a  moon  of  resplendent 
brightness,  the  clear  light  of  which  no  little  cloud 
even  obstructed,  had  led  him  into  a  train  of  thought 
both  pensive  and  pleasing.  He  thought  of  home, 
and  of  those  who  w’ere  dear  to  his  heart,  hut  who 
mourned  him  dead.  Then  the  hoj)eof  overcoming 
his  present  difficulties,  and  again  enjoying  their 
warm  and  affectionate  embrace,  cheered  his  s])irit, 
and  caused  him  to  forget  for  the  moment  that  he  was 

“  A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land. 

An  exile  from  his  native  home, 
Surrounded  by  unnumbered  foes. 

And  destined  many  a  day  to  roam.” 

From  this  waking  dream,  he  wa.s  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  terrifying  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  short 
distance  from  him.  He  stood  as  if  jietrified  with 
horror :  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  king  of  the  forest 
now  met  his  own.  Paul  feared  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  yet  seemed  as  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  moving  away.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  commenced  sliding  toward  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  perceived  the  animal 
stealing  like  a  cat  in  the  same  direction.  After 
proceeding  in  this  perilous  situation  some  time,  he 
gained  the  vicinity  of  his  friends,  when  a  loud  cry, 
which  burst  unconsciously  from  his  lips,  informed 
them  of  his  danger.  Each  man  seized  a  burning 
brand  from  the  fire,  and  rushing  w'ith  the  flaming 
weapons  toward  the  foe,  with  loud  and  wild  yell- 
ings,  looked  like  a  comjrany  of  fiuies  ranging 
through  the  wood.  The  effect  was  astonishing, 
the  lion  roused  at  once  from  his  couchant  position ; 
turned  tail  and  fled,  w'hile  Paul  was  received  with 
acclamations  of  delight  by  his  brave  deliverers. 

When  first  the  party  set  off  on  their  journey, 
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!  they  bore  to  the  westward,  for  the  purpose  cf 
1  obtaining  water  in  the  course  of  their  progress. 
But  the  guides  soon  obsen'ed  that  the  water  near 
the  coast  was  generally  brackish,  they  therefore 
advised  that  they  should  strike  into  the  interior  in 
search  of  better,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
soon  found  what  they  were  in  search  of. 

The  road  now  was  {)ainful  to  travel ;  or  rather, 
no  road  existed  :  they  were  obliged  to  cut  or  force 
their  way  through  clo.se  and  prickly  underw’ood, 
which  galled  their  persons  as  they  proceeded. 
Paul's  feet  were  naked,  as  the  most  of  the  people’s. 
One  i»f  the  men  otfered  him  an  old  parr  of  shoe.s 
from  his  own  feet,  but  he  refused  them.  His  dress 
was  quite  unique.  He^  had  on  a  short  jacket, 
while  round  his  loins  he  had  wrapped  a  table-cloth, 
which  he  found  on  the  shore,  and  a  shawl  over  it, 
a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  a  hat,  each  of  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  some  other  persons,  but 
which  suited  his  purpose  tolerably  well. 

They  now’  travelled  through  a  country  beautifully 
^  variegated  with  hills,  dales,  extensive  plains,  finely 
watered,  but  less  wooded  than  the  former.  The 
grd.ss  was  every  where  of  extraordinary  height ; 
hut  in  the  course  they  pursued  not  a  human  foot¬ 
step  could  be  traced ;  no  cattle,  nor  any  signs  of 
cultivation  could  be  discovered.  They  were  not 
interrupted  by  any  beast  of  prey,  although  marks 
of  their  having  been  in  their  path  were  frequently 
seen.  At  length,  having  travelled  about  thirty-five 
miles,  they  began  to  feel  the  wemt  of  w’aler. 

After  having  searched  for  some  time,  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover,  about  sunset,  a  brook 
that  ran  near  the  comer  of  a  wood,  and  here  they 
determined  to  rest  for  the  night.  They  began, 
therefore,  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood. 
The  fuel  was  chiefly  composed  of  trees  that  partook 
in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  thorn :  they  cut  a 
g(X)d  quantity,  and  arranged  the  fires.  One  of  the 
guides  struck  a  light,  and  the  whole  in  a  few 
minutes  w’as  in  a  blaze.  The  tinder  was  of  a  |)ecu- 
liar  description  ;  it  consisted  of  a  pitchy  substance, 
e.\ traded  from  a  reed,  and  so  tenacious  of  fire,  that 
a  single  spark  from  the  steel  caught  in  an  instant. 
The  w'eather  being  cold,  they  resolved  to  sleep 
close  to  each  other,  but  the  guides  advised  them  to 
be  on  their  guard,  as  the  place  was  known  to  be 
tnfv.sted  with  leopards,  and  that  if  they  scented  the 
jarty  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  destroying 
ijome.  This  intelligence  induced  them  them  to  en- 
la.*^  their  fires,  after  which  they  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  s’v‘‘‘^lb  remained  in  perfect  .security  until 
the  morning. 

Xo  had  the  sun  peeped  above  the  horizon, 
than  they  were  Jdl  aroused  by  the  tremendous  roar¬ 
ing  of  lions.  Never  w'ere  men  in  a  situation  of 
greater  i)eril  or  alarm.  Their  fears,  however,  sub¬ 
sided  as  their  unwelcome  visiters  passed  off,  and  did 
not  return.  Having  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  providential  escape,  they  set  out  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  l)ank  of  a  deep 
channel,  in  which  a  river  had  run,  but  being  per¬ 
fectly  dr)'  at  the  present  time,  they  soon  paased 
over  it.  At  length  they  reached  some  islands,  from 
the  tops  of  which  they  discovered  numerous  beau¬ 
tiful  vales,  clothed  with  long  dry  gras.s,  several  1 
clusters  of  trees,  and  in  other  places'forests  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  skirting  mountains  of  different 
elevations.  In  the  course  of  this  day  they  were  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  water,  and  lost  much  time 


in  seeking  after  it.  At  about  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  they  discovered  a  sniall  rivulet  that  ran  nea 
the  skirt  of  a  forest,  and  although  the  water  was 
not  good,  yet  it  relieved  them  from  a  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion.  During  this  day  they  had  travelled  about 
thirty,  miles,  and  when  they  halted  for  the  night , 
they  discovered  strong  evidence  of  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros,  and  finding  their  situation  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  on  the  preceding  night,  they  proceeded  to 
enl  arge  their  fires,  as  the  only  means  of  safety  they 
had  left,  and  as  before  slept  soundly  and  .safely. 

Shortly  after  .sunrising  they  again  proceeded,  and 
as  they  were  to  tnivel  through  a  wood  of  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  guides  cautioned  them  to  be  on 
their  guard,  as  in  all  prol)ability  they  would  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  wild  animals,  w’hich  resorted  to  that 
place  in  considerable  numbers.  Thus  advised  they 
went  forward,  braving  all  dangers.  They  indeed 
escaped  savage  beasts,  but  about  noon  were  met  by 
a  horde  of  Caffres,  savage  almo.st  as  the  w’ild  beasts 
of  the  forest — even  their  ow’n  countrymen  di.stin- 
guished  them  as  a  ba<l  tribe.  Tliey  were  first  ac¬ 
costed  by  some  Caffre  women,  w’ho  behaved  kindly, 
and  gave  them  tw’o  baskets  of  milk.  These  baskets 
were  made  of  twigs,  wove  so  closely  together  as  to 
hold  water. 

They  had  proceeded  only  a  short .  way  before 
they  were  stopped  by  twelve  Cafl’n*  men,  armed 
w’ith  spears,  and  clothed  in  leopard-skins.  The 
guides,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  these  savages,  fled 
with  haste  to  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
which  at  that  time  w’as  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  they  stood.  The  travel¬ 
lers  repeatedly  called  on  them  to  return,  but  in  vain ; 
they  immediately  crossed  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  was  dry,  and  having  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  ascended  an  adjoining  mountain  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  The  savages  brandished 
their  sjiear.s  with  furious  action,  and  appeared  by 
their  gestures  to  be  pre^Kiring  to  destroy  the  people. 
They  could  not  understand  what  they  said,  but 
supposing  they  demanded  from  them  what  few 
articles  they  posse.ssed,  and  as  these  principally  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  little  stock  of  provisions  and  their 
clothes,  they  determined  notto  part  with  either. 

Once  again  Paul  was  placed  in  imminent  j)eril. 
He  had  just  before  been  using  a  knife,  which  one 
of  the  CafTres  perceiving,  he  made  a  snatch  at  it, 
but  Paul  discovered  his  intention  in  time  to  resist 
it,  and  the  .savage  mis.sed  his  aim.  Infuriated  to 
madness  by  the  defeat,  he  lifted  his  assagay  with 
the  intention  of  dispatching  the  objet  of  his  resent¬ 
ment. 

At  the  moment  he  .stood  in  this  attitude  a  more 
finished  picture  of  horror,  or  what  may  be  conceived 
of  the  infemals,  was,  perhaps,  never  seen.  Acros.s 
his  broad  .shoulders  he  wore  a  leopard’s- skin ,  his 
black  countenance  was  daubed  with  red  clay  or 
ochre ;  his  eyes,  inflamed  with  rage,  appeared  as  if 
.starting  from  their  sockets ;  his  mouth  expanded, 
and  his  teeth  gnashing  and  grinning  with  all  the 
fury  of  an  exasperated  demon.  The  courageous 
appearance  of  Paul  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention, 
and  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  the  assagay 
dropped  from  his  hand.  The  females  now  inter¬ 
fered,  and  after  a  short  altercation  the  savages  re¬ 
tired,  and  the  crew  proceeded  toward  the  river  in 
pursuit  of  their  guides,  who  were  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain.  When  they  came  up  to 
them  they  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  their 


escajie.  The  account  they  gave  of  the  savages 
was  of  the  most  alarming  description,  and  they  as- 
sureil  them  that  if  the  remainder  of  their  horde  had 
not  been  hunting  at  the  time  they  got  to  the  Fi.sh 
River,  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  survived. 

Having  finished  their  conversation,  they  began  to 
descend  the  mountain  and  pursue  their  journey. 
Scarcely  had  they  put  themselve.s  in  motion,  when 
a  scene  of  the  most  extensive  and  luxuriant  beauty 
burst  ujHin  their  view.  The  danger  they  had  just 
escapi'd  engagi-d  their  attention  so  entirely  when 
they  gained  the  summit,  that  they  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  pi'rceive  the  world  of  beauty  that  now  lay 
spreatl  before  them. 

All  stootl  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  rapture  and 
amazement.  The  country  wa.s  mostly  level,  yet 
plea.singly  diversified  with  gentle  elevations,  on  the 
tops  of  which  they  could  perceive  clumps  of  the 
mimosa,  while  the  sides  were  clothed  with  various 
shrubs  of  peculiar  loveliness.  A  thousand  rivulets 
seemed  to  meander  through  this  second  Fiden.  fre¬ 
quently  .skirting,  or  appearing  to  encircle,  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  w’ood,  then  suddenly  taking  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  glided  through  a  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
until  it  came  to  a  gentle  declivity ;  here  it  formed  a 
natural  cascade,  and  then  following  its  course, 
rolled  on  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

A.s  they  stood  gazing  on  this  sylvan  scene,  they 
(lerceived  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  particularly 
of  the  sjiecies  of  the  gazelle,  scouring  over  the 
plains ;  some  darting  through  the  woods,  other 
feeding  on  the  banks,  or  drinking  at  the  rivulets. 
As  far  as  the  eye  travelled  in  pursuit  of  new  beau¬ 
ties  it  was  most  amply  gratified,  until  at  length  the 
whole  gradually  faded  on  the  view,  and  became 
lost  in  die  horizon.  They  were  so  rapt  in  ecstasy 
at  this  landscape,  that  they  forgot  their  danger,  and 
remained  too  long  on  the  mountain.  They  at  length 
descended,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Before  the  day  closed  they  fixed  on  a  place  where 
they  were  to  repose  until  the  morning.  It  was 
near  a  wixxl,  mostly  composed  of  beautiful  shrubs 
and  handsomely  formed  trees.  Several  of  these  they 
commenced  cutting  down,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  fuel,  but  to  form  a  barricade,  or  liefence  against 
the  wild  animals  during  the  night. 

After  completing  their  fortifications,  lighting  their 
fires,  and  supping  as  well  as  they  could,  they  lay 
down  to  rest ;  but  their  sleep  was  constantly  dis-. 
turbed  by  a  herd  of  elephants  brushing  through  the 
wood,  pas.sing  and  repassing  every  moment.  Haii 
not  the  fence  been  erected,  they  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  trampled  to  death  by  these  power¬ 
ful  animals.  They,  however,  escaped,  and  about 
seven  in  the  morning  commenced  their  journey 
once  more. 

The  whole  of  this  day  they  travelled  through  a 
delightful  country.  The  land  in  some  places  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  a  red  and  yellow  clay,  and  the 
valleys  appeared  covered  with  a  very  thick  and  long 
gra.ss,  but  not  a  single  .sign  of  agriculture  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a 
few  deserted  huts  were  discovered,  one  of  which 
Paul  and  some  of  his  companions  entered,  but  they 
paid  for  their  curiosity,  as  they  were  in  a  moment 
entirely  covered  with  fleas. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-five  nules,  they  again  halted 
for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  a  small  forest,  and  pro¬ 
vided  fuel  and  a  tempewary  defence  as  before. 
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Their  provinioDH  bein^  nearly  exhausted,  although 
it  had  been  sparingly  used,  they  were  obliged  to 
limit  themselves  to  a  small  allowance,  notwith* 
standing  the  ravenous  appetite  which  most  of  them 
possessed. 

Want  and  fatigue  liad  now  made  several  inroads 
on  the  unhappy  company :  some  of  the  people  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day  dropt  astern ;  it 
was  now  thought  advisable  for  such  of  the  party  as 
could  travel,  to  get  forward  and  provide  a  place 
where  wood  and  water  could  l)e  obtained.  Of  this 
company  l^ul  was  one  ;  he  continued  to  bear  up 
hnively.  In  order  that  those  who  remained  behind 
might  find  their  way,  the  guides  set  fire  to  the  long 
grass,  which  served  during  the  night  as  a  point  of 
direction. 

During  the  next  day  ’hey  continued  to  move  on, 
having  been  disappointed  that  not  one  of  those 
who  had  been  left  behind  had  come  up.  The 
guides  were  of  opinion  lliat  before  the  close  of  an- 
oUier  day  they  should  reach  a  Christian  settlement, 
where  as-slslance  would  certainly  obtained. 
This  intelligence  revived  the  peo]»Ie’s  drooping 
spirits,  and  they  travelled  with  more  than  their 
usual  alertness,  until  they  reached  a  farm-house. 
Here  relief  was  expected,  but  none  was  found  ;  the 
whole  place  had  been  deserted  some  time :  they 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  sleep  again  in  the  air, 
and  leave  their  absent  and  miserable  companions  to 
all  the  horrors  of  the  desert. 

This  was  not  a  night  of  sleep,  but  of  lamentation, 
lliey  sat  round  their  fire,  and  spake  of  nothing  but 
their  absent  messmates,  and  their  ow'ii  unfortunate 
situation.  They  were  all  defenceless,  without 
food,  hardly  able  to  .stand  erect,  and  in  a  country 
where  ferocious  animals  were  verj’  numerous ;  in 
addition  to  these  miseries,  they  were  every  hour  in 
danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Boshjs-men,  who 
swarm  in  those  parts,  and  destroy  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  vengeance  by  jioistuied  arrows. 

Paul’s  spirits  were  now  fast  sinking;  his  strength 
too  began  to  give  way :  occasionally,  however,  the 
talismanic  influence  of  his  mother's  hles^'ing  was 
felt,  and  at  these  moments  hope  revived,  and  even 
his  physical  strength  seemetl  to  feel  its  recruiting 
Influence. 

I>.iy  returned  once  more,  and  again  the  way- 
worn  travellers  set  off  on  their  journey.  Out  of 
the  sixty  that  comjKtsed  the  |>arty  when  they  left 
the  Wach,  thirty -six  were  so  worn  doum  by  fatigue, 
.as  to  be  unable  to  travel ;  these  remained  in  the 
desert,  if  they  were  not  alre;idy  destroyed ;  while 
the  only  hojie  they  ha»l,  supposing  they  were  still 
alive,  rested  on  the  help  they  might  receive  from 
those  who  proceeded. 

The  guides  again  asserted  their  confidence  of 
lieing  near  some  Chri.stian  .settlement,  and  urged 
the  crew  to  activity  and  sfH*eed.  For  above  three 
lionrs  they  travelled  on  without  a  single  halt,  when 
one  of  the  guides,  who  was  some  distance  in  ad¬ 
vance,  roared  out  in  a  transport  of  joy — “  I  see  a 
Hottentot  attending  a  fltKk  of  sheep!”  This 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  seraph  pnxreeding  from 
the  tongue  of  a  Caffre.  The  whole  party  ran  to 
the  place  where  he  stood,  and,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  obserx-ed  a  man  attending  a  flock  of  at 
least  four  thousand ;  they  moved  in  a  body  toward 
the  shepherd,  who  seemed  at  first  to  be  alarmed ; 
but  perceiving  they  were  moetly  whites  and  un¬ 
armed,  he  stopped  until  they  came  Up.  He  was 


desired  to  direct  them  the  nearest  way  to  the  first 
settlement,  which  he  did,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
formed  them,  the  proprietor  was  a  good  man ;  the 
distance,  he  said,  from  his  residence  was  about 
three  hours. 

The  joy  diffused  throughout  tire  party,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  this  information,  was  excessive :  Paul  felt  al¬ 
most  beside  himself ;  his  mother's  blessing,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  had  again  saved  him.  He  embraced  the 
communicator  of  the  Intelligence,  and  the  whole 
company  went  on. 

At  length — ec.sUitic  reflection — they  came  within 
sight  of  a  Christian  farm. 

“  Come  on !  ”  shouted  Paul,  “  we  shall  soon  be 
safely  moored  at  last,  and  our  companions  in  the 
desert  will  have  the  relief  they  need.” 

Some  tottered  as  they  stood,  overcome  with  joy, 
and  could  not  move ;  others  appeared  in  a  trance ; 
until  at  length  about  ten  followed  the  young  adven¬ 
turer,  and  they  entered  the  house  of  the  Christian 
farmer.  [concluded  in  our  next.] 

ROBINSON’S  CRUSOE’S  HYMN, 

■  T  MM.  rOLLCil. 

My  Heavenly  Father  !  all  1  see 
Around  me  and  above, 

Sends  forth  a  hymn  of  praise  to  thee. 

And  speaks  thy  boundless  love. 

The  clear  blue  sky  is  full  of  thee : 

The  woods,  so  dark  and  lone. 

The  soft  south  wind,  the  sounding  sea. 

Confess  the  Holy  One. 

The  humming  of  the  insect  throng. 

The  murm’ring,  ^rkling  rill. 

The  birds  with  their  melodious  song, 

Rei>eat  thy  praises  still. 

And  thou  dost  hear  them  every  one, — 

Father,  thou  hearest  me : 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone 
When  I  but  think  of  Thee. 

STORMING  OF  STONY  POINT. 

The  storming  of  Stony  Point  was  one  of  the 
1  bravest  exploits  performed  by  the  American  soldiers 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  following 
account  was  related  by  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
that  memorable  action.  Stony  Point  is  on  the 
Hudson  River  about  forty  miles  from  the  city  of 
New- York. 

“  We  arrived,”  said  the  old  gentlemen,  “atelevdh 
o’clock  at  night,  on  the  1 5th  of  July  1779  I  never 
knew  it  darker.  '  Mad  Anthony  *  formed  us  in  a 
hollow  square  gave  his  orders  and  selected  the 
storming  party.  He  made  us  take  our  flints  from 
the  locks,  for  two  purposes ;  the  one  to  avoid  an 
accidental  dischaige  and  thus  discover  our  position, 
and  the  other  that  the  bayonet  could  best  be  relied 
on  in  the  night.  Our  clothes,”  continued  he,  “  were 
tom  into  shreds  by  tlie  underhrash,  and  our  limbs 
dreadfully  lacerated.  The  watch-word  was  “  Re¬ 
member  Paoli !”  It  was  one  that  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  foiget ;  for  we  had  been  completely  sur¬ 
prised  there,  and  scores  were  bayoneted  while 
asleep,  and  it  saved  my  heart  from  the  steel  that 
was  aimetl  at  it.  My  whole  company  had  been 
surprised,  and  out  of  ninety  rank  and  file,  twenty- 
eight  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  my  brave  fel¬ 
lows  that  escaped  actually  carried  off  forty  prisoners ! 
They  not  only  fought  their  way  out,  but  charged 


back  again,  and  amid  the  retreat  of  the  rest. 
Wayne  knew  my  men’s  fancy  for  the  bayonet.” 

“  Yes,”  continued  the  old  gentleman ;  his  eye 
gleaming  with  energy,  “  there  was  not  a  man  under 
six  feet  in  his  stockings.  They  had  never  been 
beaten.  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  Sergeant 
Reinford  came  to  me  and  said  that  private  Summers 
wished  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  me.  I  of  course 
granted  the  request.  When  Summers  advanced 
from  the  ranks,  touched  his  hat  and  said ;  ‘  Sir,  it 
is  the  request  of  the  men  that  you  leml  us  into  the 
fort  as  soon  as  we  approach  it,  without  signal  from 
the  commander.  W*  can  take  the  fort,  atone. 
Sir !  ’  I  made  no  reply  but  of  course  durst  not 
break  orders.  Ah,  poor  Summers !  he  died  nobly 
in  the  fort,  and  so  did  one  half  of  my  company.” 
Here  the  old  gentleman’s  nerve  gave  way,  and  he 
cried  as  a  child.  “  Yes,”  said  he  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  “  they  died  in  saving  me,  my  company. 
The  General  sent  for  me,  and  said  in  a  stem  manner, 

Lieutenant  B - ,  I  shall  depend  upon  you  in 

the  escalade  at  the  .south  of  the  fert.  You  will  be 

supported  by  Major - ,  and  Colonel  - - , 

will  look  after  the  other  side.  They  have  their 
orders.  The  signal  will  be  a  rocket  thrown  a.s 
nearly  over  the  fort  as  j)os.sible,  precisely  at  twelve. 
You  will  get  close  under  the  wall  and  lie  still  until 
you  see  the  signal, 

“  We  were  led  by  a  guide  and  by  good  luck 
cro.s8ed  the  moat  which  surrounded  the  fort.  The 
water  was  up  to  our  waists,  and  we  carried  our 
muskets  over  our  heads  to  keep  them  dry.  We 
got  to  our  assigned  posts  undiscovered.  I  can  at¬ 
tribute  our  good  luck  to  nothing  but  the  noise  of 
the  whip-poor-wills.  The  hills  appeared  to  be 
alive  with  them.  Our  men  in  the  darkness  were 
pitching  and  driving  idmut  from  precipice  to  preci¬ 
pice  like  drunken  men.  At  times  they  would 
wound  themselves  with  thorns,  and  curse  old 
Wayne,  and  inquire  of  each  ether  why  he  did  not 
fight  his  battles  in  the  day-time,  and  not  go  thieving 
about  like  an  old  burglar  in  the  night.  However, 
we  arrived  under  the  walls  undiscovered  by  the 
English.  It  now  wanted  a  quarter  to  twelve.  We 
lay  close  on  the  ground  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

“  The  sentinels  on  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  at 
this  moment  relieved,  and  others  left  in  their  places ; 
and  as  the  guard  passed  just  over  our  heads  they 
little  anticapated  that  in  five  minutes  more  the 
mortal  struggle  would  commence,  and  the  gay,  the 
gallant  and  high-born  would  bite  the  dust  in  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  that  the  blood  of  the  same  race 
(we  had  no  French  there,)  w’ould  stand  in  pools 
upon  the  earth.  At  length  came  the  signal.  It 
curved  high  in  the  air  like  a  flying  dragon.  ‘  Three 
cheers,  boys !  Remember  Paoli !  into  the  fort,  you 
dogs !  ’  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Some  xvent 
through  the  port-holes,  and  some  in  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others.  The  confusion  within  was 
astounding.  The  camp-women  instead  of  cursing 
us  for  rebels  were  crying.  ‘  Good  Americans !  save 
us !  Mercy !  Mercy !  ’  As  the  world  cjflls  these 
creatures  women,  there  is  no  end  of  the  argument. 
We  saved  them  although  we  knew  that  these  same 
wretches  at  Paoli  after  the  battle  stabbed  many 
wounded  oflScers  in  ''rder  to  plunder  them  of  their 
clothes,  which  they  stripped  from  their  bodies, 
while  they  were  yet  gasping  for  breath. 

“The  British  made  a  stand  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  while  their  artillery  did  great  execution  without 


the  fort.  Our  forlorn  hope  was  principally  slain. 
For  fifteen  minutes  my  brave  grenadiers  sustained 
themselves  against  the  whole  force  within.  The 
storming  party  sent  on  the  north  side  now  came 
pouring  in  :  we  were  about  a  hundred  strong  in¬ 
side.  We  now  gave  three  cheers,  and  went  at  it 
with  the  cold  steel.  ‘We  surrender!’  was  now 
heard  on  every  side  ;  and  as  the  be.sieged  were  en¬ 
titled  to  quarter,  in  as  much  as  they  had  not  been 
requested  to  surrender,  the  battle  ceased,  although 
the  men  were  quite  willing  to  retaliate  for  the  loss 
sustained  at  Paoli.  The  shipping  that  lay  under 
the  jKjint  slij)ped  their  cables  and  drifted  down  the 
stream. 

GOD’S  BENEVOLENCE. 

BY  fAKB  BENJAMliY. 

Tirr.RE  springs  to  light  no  beautious  flower 
That  speaks  not  of  its  Maker’s  care, — 

What  though  it  bloom  but  one  short  hour  ? 

Its  dewy  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

No  mountain-pine  amid  the  sky 
Exalts  its  storm-defying  head, 

I’^nsheltered  when  the  whirlwinds  fly 
By  him  whose  hand  their  fury  sped.  | 

The  bee,  that  stores  its  curious  cell. 

With  the  sweet  treasures  of  the  rose, 

Seeqis  in  its  happy  toil  to  tell — 

The  fountain  whence  such  bounty  flow’s. 

The  condor,  mightier  than  the  king 
Of  all  the  plumed  tribes  may  soar; 

Vet  God  sustains  his  rushing  wing 
And  guides  him  by  the  rocky  shore. 

The  dazzling  myriads  of  the  stream. 

The  monsters  of  the  soundless  deep. 

Beneath  His  eye  may  sport  and  gleam 
Or  in  their  w’aters  safely  sleep. 

There’s  not  an  object  on  the  Earth 
Too  humble  or  too  vast  for  him. 

Who  called  each  insect-form  to  birth 
And  clothed  with  light  the  Cherubim. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  THE  WINTER. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  vi.sit  the  Falls  of  Nuigara 
in  the  winter  season ;  hence  but  few  persons,  except 
those  who  are  drawn  to  its  vicinity  in  the  w’ay  of 
business,  see  this  mammoth  of  wonders  in  its  in¬ 
teresting  and  imjiosing  winter  aspect.  It  is  often 
ilescribed  as  surronded  by  the  foliage,  and  fanned 
by  the  breezes  of  summer,  but  seldom  as  fringed 
with  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter.  A  description 
of  the  Falls,  however,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give; 
for,  besides  having  been  a  thousand  times  described, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Audubon, 
“  All  the  pictures  you  may  see,  all  the  descriptions 
you  may  read,  of  these  mighty  Falls,  can  only  pro¬ 
duce  in  your  mind  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  glow¬ 
worm  com])ared  with  the  overpowering  glory  of 
the  meridian  sun.” 

The  .scenery  as  now  presented  is  truly  imposing. 
The  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
loosened  the  ice  in  the  lake,  and  it  is  gliding  down 
the  Niagara,  dashing  through  the  rapids,  and  .sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  precipice  in  immense  masses.  One 
must  have  nerves  of  iron  and  sinew’s  of  brass  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium  in  view  of  the  scene. 

The  winter  scenery  at  the  Fall>j  is  peculiar  in 
another  respect,  and  is  indescribably  beautiful.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  the 


river,  near  the  Falls,  are  covered  by  the  spray  EXCELLEINCE  NOT  LIMITED  BY  STATION, 
which  is  constantly  rising  with  transparent  sleet,  Therf.  is  not  a  more  common  error  of  self-de- 
presenting  the  appearance  of  innumerable  brilliants  oeption  than  a  habit  of  considering  our  stations  in 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  The  mist  from  the  life  so  ill-suited  to  our  powrers,  as  to  be  unworthy 
Falls  freezes  upon  the  trees  so  gradually  and  to  of  calling  out  the  full  and  proper  exercise  of  our 
such  thickness  as  to  present  a  most  exact  resem-  virtues  and  talents. 

blance  to  alabaster.  This  is  often  set  off  by  the  As  society  is  constituted,  ihere  cannot  be  many 
beautiful  variegated  color  of  the  rainbows,  which  employments  which  demand  very  brilliant  talents, 
arch  the  river  from  a  dozen  difl'erent  points.  or  great  delicacy  of  taste,  for  their  proper  discharge. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  winter  scenery’  is  the  The  great  bulk  of  society  is  composed  of  plain, 
immense  number  of  ducks  and  geese  seen  ahnast  plodding  men,  who  move  “  right  onwanl  ”  to  the 
daily  in  and  above  the  rapids.  They  are  not  un-  sober  duties  of  their  calling.  At  the  same  time  the 
frequently  found  in  the  morning  with  a  wing  or  leg  universal  good  demands  that  those  whom  nature 
broken,  and  sometimes  deail,  in  the  river  below  the  has, greatly  endowed  should  be  called  from  the 
Falls.  This  generally  happens  in  a  dark  and  foggy  ordinary  track  to  take  up  higher  and  ennobling 
night,  w’hen  they  are  insensibly  carried  down  by  duties.  England,  happily  for  us,  is  full  of  bright 
the  rapids,  till  they  find  themselves  going  over  the  examples  of  the  greatest  men  raised  from  the  mean- 
precipice  ;  and  then,  in  attempting  to  fly,  they  dive  situations;  and  the  education  which  England  is 
into  the  sheet  of  water  and  are  buried  for  a  time  beginning  to  bestow  upon  her  children  will 
under  the  Falls,  or  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Gulls  multiply  these  e.xamples.  But  a  partial  and  incom- 
in  great  numbers  are  seen  at  the  present  time  per-  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  also  multiply  the 
forming  their  inimitable  gyrations,  enveloped  in  victims  of  that  evil  principle  which  postpones  the 
clouds  of  mist,  fearlessly  approaching  the  boiling  discharge  of  present  and  immediate  duties,  for  the 
cauldron  directly  under  the  Falls,  and  would  be  anticipations  of  some  destiny  above  the  labors  of  a 


any  where  else,  in'  their  numbers  and  movements, 
I  objects  of  great  attraction. 


handicraft-oman,  or  the  calculations  of  a  shopkeeper. 
Years  and  experience,  which  afford  us  the  opportu- 


But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  combined  scene !  ni^X  of  comparing  our  own  powers  with  those  of 


The  dashing  rapids,  the  leaping,  foaming  waters, 
the  rush,  the  roar,  and  the  sublimity  and  beauty 


others,  will,  it  is  true,  correct  the  inconsistent  ex- 
I  (lectations  which  ari.se  from  a  want  of  capacity  to 


of  it  all !  It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  description ;  for  ^^t  the  right  value  on  ourselves.  But  the  wisdom 
the  scene  so  immeasurably’  exceeds  every’  thing  of  thus  gained  may  come  too  late.  The  ol^ect  of 
the  kind  elsewhere  seen,  or  even  imagined  that  no  desire  may  be  found  decidedly  unattainable,  and 
power  or  language  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  it  existence  is  then  wasted  in  a  sluggish  contempt  of 
to  those  who  have  not  been  here  to  see  and  hear  present  duties ;  the  spirit  is  broken ;  the  temper  ia 
for  themselves.  soured  ;  habits  of  misanthropy  and  personal  neglect 

Two  miles  above  the  Falls,  in  approaching  from  creep  on  ;  and  life  eventually  becomes  a  tedious 
Buffalo,  you  come  in  sight  of  the  white  crested  and  miserable  pilgrimage  of  never-satisfied  desires, 
breakers,  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  dashing,  foam-  Youth,  however,  is  happily  not  witlt^  its  guide, 
ing  and  tossing  above  the  main  current,  and  at  the  if  it  will  take  a  warning  from  example.  Of  the 
.same  time  you  hear  a  low,  monotonous  roar,  and  highly-gifted  men  whose  abandonment  of  their 
as  you  approach  nearer,  feel  a  tremulous  motion  of  humble  calling  has  been  the  apparent  beginning  of 
the  earth.  The  broad  river,  as  it  comes  thundering  a  distinguished  career,  we  do  not^’lcollect  an  in- 
and  foaming  doxvn  the  declivity,  at  length  leaps  the  stance  of  one  who  did  not  pursue  that  humble  call- 
cataract,  and  falls  apparently  into  the  bowels  of  the  ing  with  credit  and  success  until  tlie  occasion  pre¬ 
earth.  One  who  can  witness  the  mighty  rush  and  sented  itself  for  exhibiting  those  superior  powers  of 
conflict,  and  hear  the  deafening  roar  of  the  waters  which  nature  occasionally  bestows.  Benjamin 
unmoved,  and  without  amazement,  may  conclude  Franklin  was  as  valuable  to  his  master  as  a  print- 
the  Falls  “  were  not  made  for  him.”  eris  apprentice,  as  he  was  to  his  country  as  a  states- 

T  H  E  D  R  U  ^I  ^  negotiator,  or  to  the  world  as  a  philoso- 

-  *  pher.  Had  he  not  been  so,  indeed,  it  may  be 

I  HATE  that  drum’s  discordant  sound,  doubted  whether  he  ever  would  have  taken  hia 

Parading  round  and  round  and  round ;  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 

To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields,  advancing  in 

And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields,  i-r  •  ,  •  i  *  .  i  i  #  .u  • 

„  .......  r  .  lifeistobereadytotakeadvantageofthoseoppor- 

To  sell  their  liberty  fiu- charms  , .  .  .. 

,  ,  ....  .  tunities  which,  u  a  man  really  possesses  suiierior 

Of  tawdry  lace  and  glittering  arms;  .  ■'  *  *  . 

And  when  Ambition’s  voice  commands,  are  sure  to  present  themselves  some  time 

To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  lands.  or  other.  As  the  poet  expresses  it,  “  There  is  a 

I  hate  that  drum’s  discordant  sound,  aflairs  of  men  ”-an  ebbing  and  flowing 

Parading  round  and  round  and  round  ;  aas^able  element  on  which  Uiey  are  bome- 

To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains,  and  if  this  be  only  “  taken  at  the  flood,”  the  “  fuU 

And  burning  towns,  and  ruin’d  swains,  ”  •*  gained  on  which  “  the  voyage  of  their  life 

And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans,  may  be  made  with  ease  and  the  jirospect  of  a  happy 

And  widows'  tears,  and  orphan’s  moans,  issue. 

And  all  that  Misery’s  hand  bestows.  But  we  should  remember,  that  for  those  who  are 

To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes.  not  reiidu  to  embark  at  the  moment  when  their  tide 


And  all  that  Misery’s  hand  bestows.  But  we  should  remember,  that  for  those  who  are 

To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes.  not  ready  to  embark  at  the  moment  when  their  tide 

__  .  .  .  is  at  its  flood,  that  tide  may  never  serve  again ;  and 

The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  un-  . .  ... ..... - 

,  ,  nothing  IS  more  hkely  to  be  a  ninderance  at  such  a 

derstand  »  of  a  wider  creumferenee  to  one  creature  j,  ^ 

than  to  another,  ^xordin*  a,  we  n*  one  abore  ^ 


another,  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  but  the  widest  of 
these  our  sphere  has  its  circumference. — [Addison. 


It  is  ever  a  folly  to  be  wise  among  fools. 


I  Bays  no  mother ! — for  she  died 
When  I  was  very  young ; 

But  her  memory  still,  around  my  heart, 
Like  morning  mists  is  hung. 

They  tell  me  of  an  angel  form 
That  watched  me  while  I  slept. 

And  of  a  soft  and  gentle  hand 
That  wiped  the  tears  I  wept. 

And  that  same  hand  that  held  my  own 
When  I  began  to  walk, 

And  the  joy  tliat  sparkled  in  her  eyes 
When  first  1  tried  to  talk — 

For  they  say  the  mother's  heart  is  pleased 
When  infant  charms  expand — 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  me 
In  that  bright,  happy  land ; 

For  I  know  she  is  in  heaven  now ; 

That  holy  place  of  rest — 

For  she  was  always  good  to  me. 

And  the  good  alone  are  blest. 

I  remember  too,  when  I  was  ill. 

She  kissed  my  burning  brow ; 

And  the  tear  that  fell  upon  my  cheek 
I  think  I  feel  it  now. 

And  I  have  still  some  little  books 
She  learned  me  how'  to  spell ; 

And  the  chiding,  or  the  kiss  she  gave, 

I  still  remember  well. 

And  then  she  used  to  kneel  with  me. 

And  teach  me  how  to  pray. 

And  raise  my  little  hands  to  heaven. 

And  tell  me  what  to  say. 

O  mother!  mother!  in  my  heart 
Thy  image  still  shall  be. 

And  I  will  hope  in  heaven  at  last 
That  I  may  meet  with  thee. 


The  Ibis  wa8  universally  reg;arded  hy  the  ancient 
^^ptians  as  a  sacred  Itird.  It  was  considered  of 
trreat  service  in  destroying?  venemous  reptiles,  par¬ 
ticularly  serjients,  which  alKiunded  in  ceilain  parks 
of  tlie  country. 

7’hat  a  bird  so  highly  celebrated  in  mythological 
history  as  the  Ibis  of  ancient  Egypt,  ince.ssantly 
represented  on  the  early  monuments  of  the  country 
which  it  still  inhabits,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  al¬ 
most  infinite  numbers  in  the  idiajie  of  mummies 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  should  have  been  widely 
mi.staken  by  every  modem  writer,  until  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  is  indeed  matter  of  .'istonishment ; 
but  such  is  really  the  fact.  Belon,  an  excellent 
ornithologist,  who  visited  F4?ypt  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  imagined  that  the  stork 
was  the  true  ibis  oi,  ancients.  I’lvock  main- 
biined  that  the  latter  Was  a  species  of  crane  :  and 
De  Maiilet  conjectured  that  under  the  name  of  ibis 
were  generically  comprehended  all  those  birds 
which  are  instrumental  In  removing  the  noxious 
reptiles  that  swarm  in  the  inundated  lands.  I’er- 
rault  first  introduced  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
ibis  of  antiquity  was  a  sjieoies  of  tantalus  in  wliich 
he  was  followed  implicitly  by  naturalists  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  last  century’.  Krisson,  Butl'on, 
Linmeus,  and  Latham,  all  united  to  give  it  currtm- 
cy ;  and  the  tantalus  ibis  of  the  two  latter  authors 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  .sju'red  bird. 

The  adventurours  Bruce  w;is  the  first  to  throw  a 
doubt  uj)on  the  authenticity  of  this  determination, 
and  to  point  out  the  identity'  b«‘tween  the  figures 
rejiresonted  on  the  ancient  monuments,  the  mum¬ 
mies  preserved  in  the  I*]gy'j»ti;ui  tombs,  ami  a  living 
bird  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  abou  hannes.  Rut  it 
was  not  until  after  the  return  of  the  French  exjiedi- 
tion  from  F^^ypt,  that  the  question  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  a  careful  anatomical  comjvirison  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mummies  and  recent  specimens  then  brought 
home  by  (leoffroy-Sjiint-Hilaire  and  Savigny.  Fmm 
the  exammation  of  the.se  materials  M.  Cuvier  was 
enabled  to  verify  Bruce’s  as.sertion,  and  to  restore  to 
science  a  bird  which,  after  having  fonnetl  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  object  of  a  nation’s  adoration,  ha»T  fallen 
into  obliviem,  and  yvas  wholly  unknown  to  modem 
naturalists.  At  the  .same  time  he  jKiinted  out  those 
distinctive  characters  on  which  M.  Lvepede 
founded  the  gtmus  ibis,  fonnerly  establisheil  by  M. 


Cuvier  himself  in  the  first  edition  of  Regne  Animal. 

The  ibis  of  the  neyv.  world,  generally  known  as 
the  scarlet  ibis,  has  not  been  con.sidca*d  by  ornitho¬ 
logists  as  requiring  to  be  generically  distinguished 
from  the  ibis  of  the  ancients. 

The  scarlet  ibis,  in  its  adult  plumage,  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  among  birds.  When  fully  grown 
it  measures  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
height.  The  color  of  its  plumage  is,  as  its  name 
imports,  entirely  scarlet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quill-feathers  of  its  wings,  which  are  black.  The 
naked  part  of  its  cheeks,  its  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  are 
of  a  jiale  reddish-brown.  Its  legs  are  covered  with 
large  scales.  When  first  hatched,  the  young  are 
covered  yvith  a  blackish  down,  yvhich  soon  changes 
to  an  ash -color,  and  at  length  becomes  nearly 
white.  This  change  occurs  about  the  jieriod  they 
begin  to  fly ;  after  the  second  moulting  they  as.sume 
a  tinge  of  red,  which  gradually  becomes  deeper  and 
more  distinct,  apjiearing  first  on  the  back,  aird  then 
spreading  over  the  sides  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  Its  brilliancy  increases  as  the  bird  tulvances 
in  age. 

This  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  America,  and  frequents  the  seashores  and 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  in  large  bands,  feeding 
ujKm  insects,  shell-fish,  and  the  smaller  fish.  It 
generally  lies  concealed  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  in  tlie  night ;  and  seeks  its  food  only  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Its  nest  is  built  among  the 
thickets,  and  is  of  the  mo.st  simple  constmetion. 
When  taken  young,  it  is  ea.«ily  tamed,  and  submits 
to  domestication  without  repining.  According  to 
I)e  Laet  it  has  been  propagated  in  captivity ;  and  M. 
I>elaborde  gives  the  historj*  of  an  individual  which 
he  kept  for  upward  of  two  years,  feeding  it  on 
bread,  raw  or  ccxiked  meat,  and  fish.  It  was  fond 
of  hunting  in  the  ground  for  earth-worms,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  quest  of  this  food  the  labors  of  the  gar- 
ilener.  It  would  roost  at  night  upon  the  highest 
jierch  of  the  jkiuI try-house,  and  fly  abroad  early  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from 
home. 

Our  climate  is  probably  too  changeable  and  too 
cold  for  so  delicate  a  bin!;  otherwise  it  would  form 
a  splendid,  and  it  is  said  a  savory,  addition  to  our 
stock  of  domesticated  fowls.  They  are  frequent  on 
the  coast  of  Florida. 


A  strange  idea  is  entertained  by  many  that  educa¬ 
tion  unfits  persons  for  labor,  and  renders  them  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  condition  in  life.  But  what 
would  be  said  were  any  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
to  be  in  a  certain  case  disused Suppose  a  man 
were  to  place  a  bandage  over  his  right  eye — to  tie 
up  one  of  his  hands — or  to  attach  a  ponderous 
weight  to  his  legs — and,  when  a.sked  the  cause 
were,  to  reply,  that  the  glance  of  his  eye  might 
make  him  covetous — that  his  right  hand  might 
pick  his  neighbor’s  pcxkct — or  that  his  feet  might 
carry  him  into  evil  company — might  it  not  be  fairly 
replied,  that  his  members  were  given  to  use  and 
not  to  abuse,  that  their  abuse  is  no  argument 
against  their  use,  and  that  this  suspension  of  their 
action  was  just  as  contrary  to  the  wise  and  be¬ 
nevolent  purpose  of  their  Creator  as  their  wrong 
and  guilty  application  ?  And  does  this  reasoning 
fail  when  applied  to  the  mind  ?  Is  not  the  unem¬ 
ployed  mental  faculty  as  opposed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  individual  as  the  unused  physical  power  ? 
Can  the  difference  between  mind  and  matter  overturn 
the  ordinary  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  morals? 
Besides,  how  is  man  to  be  prepared  for  the  duties 
he  has  to  discharge?  By  mere  attention  to  his 
body  ?  Impossible.  The  mind  must  be  enlightened 
and  disciplined ;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  the  man 
rises  but  little  in  character  above  the  beasts  that 
perish,  and  is  wholly  unprepared  for  that  state  to 
which  ought  to  have  aspired. — [Wilderspin’s  Early 
Discipline. 
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THE  LYNX  AND  THE  MOLE. 


Onck  by  chance  a  Lynx,  in  his  rambles,  met 
with  a  Mole.  The  Lynx,  pleased  with  the 
various  beauties  of  nature  as  seen  by  his  pnetra- 
tinp  eye,  solicited  the  Mole  to  jwirticipate  with 
him  in  viewing  the  delightful  prospect  from  a  rising 
ground. 

The  Mole,  who  had  just  left  his  hole  in  the 
earth,  consented  to  accompany  him.  When  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  distant  country,  “  See,”  said 
the  Lynx,  “  how  charming  is  the  view  before  us! 
behold  the  bright  sun,  that  seems  to  give  life  every 
where,  and  makes  all  things  rejoice.”  “  Well, 
well,”  said  the  Mole,  “  I  do  not  know  what  you 
may  see;  but,  for  my  part,  there  seems  only  a 
heavy  mist  before  me.” 

“  Now,”  said  the  Lynx,  “  I  clearly  |)erceive  the 
difference  there  is  between  us :  your  dull  senses 
j*erceive  little  or  nothing,  while  I  receive  both  in¬ 
formation  and  delight.  You  are  no  fit  companion 
for  one  who  by  alchymy  of  mind  can  generate 
jewels,  and  w’hose  keen  eye  can  pierce  objects  the 
most  ojKique.  Go  you  back  r^ain  to  your  dark 
abode  in  the  earth,  while  I  shall  range  the  forest; 


for  to  such  as  have  power  of  j)erception,  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  nature  are  every  where  teeming  with 
knowledge  and  with  pleasure.” 

APPLICATION. 

This  fable  seems  to  carrj’  its  moral  in  itself :  so 
that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  upon  it.  Certain 
it  is,  that  if  the  verj'  same  thing  he  .shown  to  two 
persons  of  different  degrees  of  intellect,  or  of  iliffer- 
ent  dispositions,  their  perceptions  of  it  will  as  widely 
differ  from  each  other  as  if  they  had  seen  two  differ¬ 
ent  things:  one  views  it  with  ajiathy,  and  without 
interest ;  the  other  sees  it  with  delight,  still  height¬ 
ened  by  a  lively  imagination,  which  brings  a  thou¬ 
sand  as.sociated  pleasures  in  its  train  ;  and  thus 
while  to  the  one  it  seems  as  if  deprived  even  of  its 
own  beauties,  to  the  other,  it  is  decked  out  in  bor¬ 
rowed  splendor.  From  this  cause  proceeds  that 
vast  difference  of  opinions  which  we  often  hear 
given  by  different  jxirsons  coiicerning  the  .same  ob¬ 
ject.  The  dull  perceive  but  half  of  what  is  shown 
them,  while  the  genius  sees  all  its  excellences 
refined  and  miignified. 


GENERAL  P  U  T  N  A  M . 

Among  the  worthies  who  figured  during  the  era 
of  the  American  revolution,  perhaps  there  was  none 
jiossessing  more  originality  of  character  than  Gene¬ 
ral  Putnam,  who  was  eccentric  and  fearles.s,  blunt 
in  his  manners,  the  daring  soldier,  without  the 
polish  of  a  gentleman.  He  might  well  be  called 
the  Marion  of  the  north,  though  he  disliked  di.s- 
guise,  probably  from  the  fact  of  his  lisping,  which 
was  very  apt  to  overthrow  any  trickery  he  might 
have  in  view. 

At  the  time  a  stronghold,  calleil  Hor<e-neck, 
some  miles  from  New- York,  was  in  possession  of 
the  British,  Putnam,  witl.  a  few  sturdy  patriots, 
was  lurking  in  its  vicinity,  bent  on  driving  them 
from  the  place.  Tired  of  lying  in  ambu.«h,  the 
men  became  impatient,  and  importuned  the  general 
with  questions,  as  to  when  they  were  going  to  have 
a  ’bout  with  the  foe.  One  morning  he  made  a 
speech  something  to  the  following  effect,  which 
convinced  them  that  .something  was  in  the  wind  : 

“  Fellers — You’ve  been  idle  too  long,  and  so 
have  I.  I’m  going  dowm  to  Bu.sh’s  at  Horse-neck, 
in  an  hour,  with  an  ox-team  and  a  load  of  com.  If 
T  come  back,  I  will  let  you  know  the  particulars; 
if  I  .should  not,  let  them  have  it,  by  the  hokey  !’ 

He  shortly  afterward  mounted  his  ox -cart,  dress¬ 
ed  as'a  eof  the  commonest  order  of  yankee-farmers. 


and  was  soon  at  Bush’s  tavern,  which  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  British  Irrxips.  No  .sooner  did  the 
officers  espy  him,  than  they  liegaii  to  question  him 
as  to  his  wherealmut,  and  finding  him  a  complete 
simpleton,  (as  they  thought,)  they  began  to  iiuiz 
him,  and  threatened  to  seize  his  corn  and  fixlder. 

“  How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  whole  con¬ 
cern  ?”  asked  they. 

“  For  marcy  sake,  gentlemen,”  replied  the  mock 
clodhopper,  with  the  most  deplorable  look  of  en¬ 
treaty,  “  only  let  me  off,  and  you  shall  have  my 
hull  team  and  load  for  nothing  ;  and  if  that  wont 
dew.  I’ll  give  you  my  word  I’ll  return  to-morrow, 
and  pay  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  and  con¬ 
descension.” 

“  Well,”  .said  they,  “  we’ll  take  you  at  your 
word ;  leave  the  team  and  provender  with  us,  and 
we  won’t  require  any  bail  for  your  appearance.” 

Putnam  gave  up  the  team,  and  sauntered  about, 
an  hour  or  so,  gaining  all  the  information  that  he 
wished :  he  then  returned  to  his  men,  and  told 
them  of  the  foe  and  his  plan  of  attack. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  sallied  out  the 
gallant  band.  The  British  were  handled  with 
rough  hands,  and  when  they  surrendered  to  Gene- 
Putnam,  the  clodhopper,  he  sarcastically  remarked. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  only  kept  my  word.  I  told 
you  I  would  call  and  pay  you  for  your  kindness 
and  condescension.” 


- - ! - - 

TALES  OF  SHIPWRECK. 

NUMBER  I. 

URANDFATHER  FELIX  Tr.LLS  ABOUT  THE  WRECK 
OF  THE  ALBION  NEW- YORK  PACKET. 

Many  of  the  tales  of  shipwrecks  which  have 
happenetl  are  extremely  di:  tressing ;  none  more  so. 
perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Albion  {lacket,  which  was 
wreckeil  on  the  Irish  eextsf,  in  1822. 

The  .Mbioii  was  one  of  the  first-class  (lacket 
I  ships  between  New- York  and  Liverpix)l,:uid  StOileil 
from  the  former  place  on  the  first  of  April,  having 
on  Inxird  twenty-three  cabin  and  six  steenige  pas¬ 
sengers,  her  crew  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons; 
making  the  entire  number  who  embarked  fifty-four. 
For  the  first  twenty  days  the  voyage  was  prosper¬ 
ous  and  pleasant.  Ab«mt  two  o’clock  on  Sunday 
the  21st,  they  made  Caiie  Clear,  and  the  weather, 
which  had,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage, 
been  moderate  and  favorable,  now  became  thick  and 
fogg)',  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  with  heavy  .squalls 
from  the  .southward.  The  ship  had  been  carrying 
all  her  canvass,  but  as  the  gale  increased  they  were 
obliged  to  .shorten  sail.  At  four  o’clock  they  were 
under  double-reefed  topsails,  foresail,  and  mainsail, 
when  a  sudden  squall  carried  away  the  fore-yanl 
and  split  the  fore-topsail.  They  therefore  got  the 
broken  yard  down,  and  prejwred  to  replace  it  by 
another. 

As  night  c^e  on  tlie  decks  were  cleared  for 
working  the  .ship;  the  wind,  however,  lulled,  and 
it  was  .supposed  that  the  stonn  of  the  day  was  over. 
As  they  were  near  the  coast  all  hands  flattered 
them.selves  they  should,  in  a  short  time,  reach  their 
destined  harbor,  and  be  once  more  secure  fnim  the 
d:uigers  of  the  deep.  About  nine  o’clock  the  .ship 
was  struck  by  a  tremendous  s<*a,  which  threw  her 
on  her  b<*ain-ends,  and  carried  away  the  mainmast 
by  the  board,  the  heailsof  the  mizenmast  and  fore- 
topm.ast,  sweeping  the  deck  clear  of  every  thing,  in¬ 
cluding  ImniLs,  cab(x>se-house,  and  bulwarks,  and 
staving  in  all  the  hatches,  and  sMte-rooms,  and 
nearly  filling  the  cabin  with  water.  It  also  carried 
away  .six  of  the  crew  and  one  of  the  cabin  passen¬ 
gers,  and,  in  short,  so  destructive  was  its  influence, 
that  h  left  the  Albion  in  the  state  of  a  wreck. 

As  the  ship  now  became  unmanageable,  and  the 
sea  continued  to  make  a  complete  breach  over  her, 
both  crew  and  jiassengers  were  obliged  to  lash 
themselves  to  the  pumps,  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  washed  away  while  working  them.  Alt 
who  were  unnecessary  or  unable  to  afford  assistance 
on  deck  retired  below,  but  the  water  was  knee- 
deep  in  the  cabin,  and  the  furniture  floating  about 
rendered  their  situation  dangerous  and  dreadful.  Gn 
deck  they  were  in  total  darkness,  and  having  no 
correct  compasses,  they  could  not  tell  how  the  ship’.s 
head  lay. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  moniing  of  the  2*2d, 
they  made  the  light  of  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a 
,  light-house  on  the  Irish  coast,  but  could  not  as¬ 
certain  its  bearing,  and  at  two  o’clock  they  found 
the  ship  embayed.  All  night  long  the  wind  had 
blovm  directly  on  shore,  toward  which  the  vessel 
was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  complete  hopele.ssness  of  their  situation  was 
known  to  few  on  board;  but  to  Captain  Williams 
the  coast  was  familiar,  and  he  must  have  seen,  in 
desfiair  and  horror,  throughout  the  night,  the  cer- 
taint)'  of  their  fate.  At  length  the  noise  of  the 
ocean  roaring  and  dashing  upon  the  rocky  and  pre- 
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cipitoUH  Hhun:,  npoke  Ux)  plainly  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them.  The  captain,  seeing  that  the  crisis 
wa«  now  close  at  hand,  and  that  the  wreck  of  the 
vef»«el  was  inevitable,  stimm^wied  all  the  jKtssengen* 
on  deeV,  and  briefly  U)ld  them  that  e;ich  mu.st  pre¬ 
pare  to  save  himself,  as  the  ship  mu.st  sfxtn  strike 
— it  was  im{)ossible  to  preserve  her.  The  scene  was 
one  of  the  most  touching;  description;  many  of  them 
had  received  consMlerable  injury  when  the  sea  first 
struck  the  ship,  and  were  scarcely  able  U)  come  on 
deck  ;  others  were  completely  exhausted  from  hav¬ 
ing  lieen  incessantly  assisting  at  the  pumps;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  h;ul  b«'en  extremely  ill  during 
the  voyage,  Mr.  VyHlliam  Everhart,  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  y^ofi  loy.fee|>le  to  crawl  to  the  deck 
Without  assi.stance,' though,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
the  only  cabin  pawnger  w'ho  was  saved. 

The  situation  of  the  (lasscngers  on  iKKiid  the 
Albion  was,  at  thi:}  moment,  one  of  {leculiar  .agony! 
as  they  watched,  without  the  jsiwer  of  resisUuice, 
the  deaily  and  relentless  blast  imjHdling  them  to 
destruction — the  shi|»  a  wreck — and  the  raging  of 
the  billows  against  the  precipice  on  which  they 
were  driving,  sending  back  from  the  rocky  caverns 
the  hoarse  and  melanrholy  warnings  of  death.  In 
such  a  situation  the  .stoutest  heart  mu.st  have  (ju.'iil- 
ed  with  utter  desjiair. 

As  the  morning  dawned,  the  Albion  struck  on  a 
reef,  her  upjier-wurks  IxMt  in  over  the  rocks,  juid 
in  almut  half  an  hour  she  parted  mi<?khij).s,  her 
quarter-deck  drifting  on  the  top  of  the  inside  ledge, 
immediately  under  the  clilfs.  The  |M‘r|K‘ndieular 
precipiex*  of  rocks  under  wdiich  the  unfortunate  ves¬ 
sel  struck,  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  in 
the  bitse  of  which,  the  s«*a  IsMting  for  ages,  h.as 
worn  large  caverns,  into  which  the  waves  rush  vio¬ 
lently,  semding  hack  a  deep  and  hollow  sound ; 
after  striking  .against  the  rock,  they  are  thrown 
liack  in  various  dinTtions,  forming  whirl|MMds  of 
gre.at  violence.  For  s<tnie  disUuici'  from  the  preci¬ 
pice  nxks  rise  out  of  the  water,  broiul  at  bottom, 
and  sharp  at  top :  on  one  of  these*  the  Albion  first 
struck ;  the  next  wave  threw  her  farther  on  the 
nx'k,  the  third  farther  still,  until,  nearly  kalanced, 
.she  swung  round,  and  her  stern  was  driven  .against 
another  closer  in  shore. 

In  this  ])erilous  situation,  every  wave  making  a 
complete  bre.ach  over  her,  m.any  of  the  j)a.s.sengi*rs 
iitid  crew  were  dmwned  on  deck.  Captain  Wil¬ 
liams,  worn  out  with  the  extraordinary  exertions 
which,  up  to  the  la-st  moment,  he  continued  to  make 
for  the  preserx'ation  of  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate 
passengers  and  ctvw,  wa.s,  with  sc>venil  others, 
swept  away  wxm  after  the  vessi*!  struck. 

A  short  time  iK'fore  she'piuted,  the  mate  and  six 
of  the  crew  imanagisl  to  gain  a  rock,  hut  so  ex¬ 
hausted  were  they  by  their  previous  exertions,  and 
hy  the  dashing  of  llu*  waves  which  every  instant 
w’ashed  over  them,  that  the  mate  w.as  washeil  off; 
fortunately,  how’over,  he  regained  his  |«osition  he- 
foie  the  return  of  the  sea.  So  exhausted  w;us,  that 
iK'forc  he  could  attempt  to  climb  the  nx'k,  which 
was  nearly  |x*i jx*ndicular,  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  to  recover  strength  fnmi  the  severe  hruise.s 
and  contusions  which  he  had  n'ceived  One  of  the 
passengers  also  n'aidied  the  nx'k  alive,  but,  toge- 
g»*ther  with  one  of  the  stewards,  he  was  washed  off 
and  drowned. 

IVrceiving  that  the  stern  was  higher  out  of  w'ater 
than  the  tore  jxirl  of  the  wreck,  and  the  .sea  hiul 
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less  jKJwer  in  its  sweep  over  it,  Mr.  Everhart  went 
aft.  He  now  saw  that  the  bottom  had  been  broken 
out  of  the  ship.  The  heavy  articles  must  have 
sunk,  and  the  cotton  and  lighter  articles  were  float¬ 
ing  around,  da.shed  by  every  w'ave  against  the 
rocks.  Presently  the  ship  broke  in  two,  and  all 
who  remained  near  the  bow  w'ere  lost.  Several 
had  got  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  from  the  .stern 
of  the  ship,  and  were  h.angiag  by  the  crags.  Al¬ 
though  weakened  hy  previous  sickness  and  present 
suffering,  Mr.  Everhart  nude  an  effort  and  got  u|xmi 
tlie  r<xk,  ."uid  stood  ujKin  one  foot,  which  w’as  the 
only  hold  he  could  obtain.  He  saw  several  of  his 
fellow -sufferers  around  him,  and,  among  the  rest. 
Colonel  Prevost,  w'ho,  on  seeing  him  take  his  sta¬ 
tion,  remarked,  “  Here  is  another  poor  fellow.”  But 
the  waves  rolling  he.avily  against  them,  and  often 
dashing  the  spray  fifty  feet  alxive  their  liead.s,  gra¬ 
dually  swept  them  away  one  after  another.  One 
of  the  sailors,  losing  his  hold,  attempted  to  grasp 
Mr.  Everhart’s  leg,  and  nearly  pulled  him  from  his 
pI.Tce.  We.'ik  and  ill  as  he  was,  however,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  retain  his  jxisition,  and  stoixl  for  .several 
hours  on  one  hxtt  on  a  little  mag,  the  hillowTs  dash¬ 
ing  over  him,  and  quite  bonuink'd  with  cold. 

By  day-light,  the  wreck  luaving  ken  discovered, 
.as  soon  as  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  a*ndered  it  pnicti- 
cahle,  the  country  jx'ople  descendeil  the  rocks  as  far 
as  they  coiil.l,  and  drop|x*d  Mr.  Everhart  a  rope, 
wliich  he  hastened  round  his  Inxly,  and  was  drawn 
up  to  a  place  of  safely.  Of  twenty-three  cabin  ]»as- 
songers  he  alone  esca|x*d. 

M.any  of  the  |>.as.senger.s  w'ho  were  lost  in  this 
melancholy  shipwreck,  held  di.stingui.shed  stations 
in  soeiety.  The  most  eminent  suflTerer  was  Gen. 
l/•fcbvrc  Desnoueltes,  xvho,  during  a  long  series  of 
yy‘.ajn>,  ha  I  hnived  de.ath  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
e.scajied  to  |x*rish  at  bast  in  this  catastrophe,  when 
his  mind  was.  jX'rhaps,  less  than  at  any  other  |x:ri(xl 
of  his  life  reconciled  to  the  stoke  or  fate.  Hissitna- 
li'in  was  every  w.ay  jx'culiar.  It  is  well  known 
that  ho  had  ken  one  of  the  favorite  and  mo.st  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  Najioleon’s  military  generals,  and  th.at 
he  t(x)k  i>art  in  the  combination  again  f./iuisXVHI. 
On  the  landing  of  his  old  commander  from  Elba, 
with  headlong  enthusiasm  he  joined  him  in  his  l.a.st 
rHm]taign,  and  king  proscrikd  by  the  royal  go¬ 
vernment,  t*x>k  refuge  in  the  United  States.  Here 
his  misfortunes,  reputation,  intelligence,  and  m.an- 
ly,  unexceptionable  de|K)rtment,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  universal  esteem.  Toescajie.as  he  used  to 
remark,  pity  and  curiosity,  and  to  gratify  the  n.atu- 
ral  activity  of  his  mind,  he  retired  to  the  territory 
granted  to  the  French  exiles  in  the  Stite  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  where  he  labored  in  the  fields,  under  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  with  a  reckless  exertion,  which  proved 
very  injurious  to  his  health.  His  wife,  an  amiable 
and  accompli. shed  woman,  remained  khind  in 
P' ranee  to  Uxik  after  his  interestsMhere.  Having 
kgitn  his  agricultural  toil,  he  never  quitted  it  until 
his  fuial  departure  from  the  country,  except  to  visit 
Washington  on  Inisiness.  At  length  he  addressed 
a  jielition  to  the  French  gox’ernment,  praying  to  k 
allowed  to  return  homo.  He  received  directions  to 
priKeed  to  Holland,  and  there  await  the  final  plea 
sure  of  the  king;  and,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool, 
met  with  a  watery  grave  on  the  Irish  coast. 

It  is  a  veiy-  affecting  tale  indeed.  Grandfather  Felix! 
How  shix'king  to  think  that,  after  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  in  safety,  they  should  perish  when  al¬ 
most  within  sight  of  home  ! 


_  [VoL.  I. 

THE  mVE  OF  COUNTRY  AND  OF  HOME. 

CT  MOirroOMEBT. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside  ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  aerener  light. 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 

Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores 
Views  not  a  scene  so  bountiful  and  fair. 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 

In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touched  by  remembrajice,  trembles  to  that  pole  ; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven’s  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  noblest  race, 

There  is  a  sjiot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

Where  man,  creation’s  tyrant,  cast  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 

While,  in  his  softened  looks,  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
.Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found .’ 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  around; 

Oh  !  thou  shalt  find,  howe’er  thy  footsteiw  roam. 
That  land  thy  cot  x-rav,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

The  extraordiiiay  subterraneous  quarries  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Catacombs,  extend  under  a  verx- 
great  jiart  of  the  city  of  I’aris.  For  the  first  build¬ 
ing  of  Paris,  the  stone  was  raised  in  the  environ.s, 
and  as  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  .suburbs  were  built 
iinjx*rceptibly  over  the  ancient  quarries,  so  that  all 
that  is  seen  kynnd  the  ancient  limits  is  esisentially 
w.anting  in  foundation.  The  P'auliourg  St.  Jacques, 
the  Rue  dc  la  Harpe,  and  the  Rue  Toumon,  stand 
immedi.ately  over  the  ancient  quarries,  and  pillarN 
have  lieen  erected  in  very  many  places  to  sup|K>rt 
the  weight  of  the  house.-^.  The  princi|>al  entrance 
is  near  the  Barriere  St.  Jacques,  where  there  is  a 
descent  by  steps  to  the  depth  of  360  feet  perpendi¬ 
cular.  At  the  entrance  tlie  path  is  n.arrow  for  a 
considerable  way  ;  but  the  visiter  afterward  enters 
large  and  sjiacious  streets,  all  marked  with  names, 
_;is  in  the  city  above,  and  ailvertisements  and  bills 
are  not  unfrequently  to  k  .seen  pasted  on  the  walls, 
so  that  the  place  has  in  .some  measure  the  ap^iear- 
<ance  of  a  large  town  swallowed  up  in  the  earth. 
The  general  height  of  the  roof  is  about  nine  or 
ten  feet,  but  in  some  jiarts  no  less  than  thirty,  and 
even  forty.  Under  the  houses  and  many  of  the 
strcet.s,  tlie  roof  seems  to  k  tolerably  secured  by 
immense  stones  set  in  mortar;  in  other  jiarts,  where 
there  are  only  fields  or  gardens  above,  it  is  totally 
unsupported  for  considerable  distances,  the  roof 
king  level,  or  a  plane  piece  of  rock.  After  the 
visiter  had  walked  about  two  miles,  it  used  to  k 
the  custom  to  show  him  into  a  kind  of  saloon  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  said  to  k  exactly  under  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques  which  was  occasionally  illu¬ 
minated,  and  contained  representations  in  miniature 
of  fordficatkins,  with  cannons  ready  to  fire,  &c. 
The  journey  through  the  Catacombs  is,  however,  a 
very  tedious  one,  and  the  damp  and  cold  air  is  often 
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attended  with  unwholesome  etfects.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is,  for  the  most  part,  colder  than  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  except  in  hard  frosts,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  otherwise.  In  some  of  the  passages  and 
caverns  where  the  rock  is  low,  and  in  the  descent, 
an  oppression  of  breathing  is  felt.  For  many  years 
there  have  not  been  more  than  two  entrances  into 
the  quarries,  viz. :  at  the  Baniere  St.  Jacques,  near 
the  Observatory,  and  at  the  Val  de  (Jrace,  it  having 
been  deemed  neces.sar>'  to  secure  all  the  entrances, 
from  its  having  l)een  formerly  inhabited  by  a  gang 
of  robbers  who  infested  Paris.  Of  late,  however, 
on  account  of  the  alleged  insecurity,  the  Catacombs 
have  been  closed  from  the  public,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  obtain  admis.sion  to  them.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  travellers  must  therefore  now  be  contented 
with  a  mere  description  of  these  famous  caverns, 
and  console  themselves  by  their  escaping  from 
divers  rheumatisms  and  coughs,  which  they  would 
doubtless  have  brought  up  with  them  from  tlie 
gypsum  beds. 

The  Catacombs  contain  all  the  visible  remains  of 
hiunan  creatures  that  had  tilled  the  burial  place, 
with  the  walls  of  Paris  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  brought  from  the  cemeteries, 
j)articularly  that  of  “  I..es  Innocens,”  in  1788,  and 
it  was  the  plan  of  M.  Lenoir,  Lieuteiuuit  General 
of  the  Police,  that  these  bones  should  l)c  placed  in 
regular  rows,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  serving 
os  lessons  to  the  living.  The  skulls,  of  which 
there  ar»  above  two  millions,  are  placed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms,  in  a 
manner  which  has  a  very  striking  ap{)earance 
Many  of  these  belonged  to  the  victims  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  ;  the  dead  of  the  lOth  of  August,  and  those 
of  the  ^nd  and  3rd  of  Sejilember,  1 79.5,  are  deposit- 
e.l  there  in  sejtarate  divisions;  and  for  these  a 
yearly  service  has  been  celebrated,  since  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  on  the  place  of  their  interment.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  ])arts  of  the  Catacombsare  nametl,  with  strange 
incongruity,  after  the  purjKirt  of  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  there,  or  from  the  name  of  the 
authorof  the  inscription.  V’igil,Ovid,  and  Anaci-eon, 
have  each  their  crypts,  as  well  as  the  prophets  Je¬ 
remiah  and  Kzekiel ;  and  Heney,  the  authorof  the 
Meditations,  takes  his  place  with  Hi»nwe,  Mal- 
herl)es,  and  Jean  Riptiste  Rousseau.  Among  the 
ornaments  is  a  fountain,  in  which  four  golden  fish 
were  or  are  still,  imprisoned.  The  Catacombs  were 
much  improved  in  1810,  under  the  care  of  M.  de 
Thury,  who  stopi)ed  the  access  of  the  water  which 
filtered  through  the  roof — made  galleries  through 
the  bones,  which  in  some  places  were  abovtnhirty 
yards  thick — provided  a  circulation  of  air  by  means 
of  the  necks  of  bottles — carried  off  the  water  in 
channels— constructed  steps  from  the  lower  to  the 
up{)er  excavation — built  pillars  to  support  the  dan¬ 
gerous  jKirts  of  the  roof— and,  in  short,  was  the 
gre.at  renovator  of  the  place,  which  has  subsequently 
had  comparatively  little  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 

Among  the  many  inscriptions,  taken  either  from 
Scripture  or  from  poets,  there  is  a  remarkable  one 
over  the  spring,  'which  was  originally  discovered 
by  the  workmen,  for  whose  use  the  basin  was 
made,  and  whose  waters  are  carried  off  by  a  .sub¬ 
terraneous  aqueduct.  !M.  de  Thury  named  it,  at 
first,  “  the  Spring  of  Oblivion,”  and  inscribed  over 
it  three  lines  of  Virgil.  But  this  inscription  has 
been  since  changed  for  one  of  the  most  a4)i)Osite 
texts  that  could  have  been  found  in  Scripture ; 


“  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again :  but  whasoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.” 

There  is  scarcely  any  exception  to  tke  fact,  that 
there  is  among  all  nation.^,  even  the  most  savage, 
a  strong  and  tender  feeling  for  the  remains  of  their 
dctad ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  universal  is  the 
sentiment,  that  although,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
maritime  cities  ;um1  of  the  .sea-coji-st  the  most  olivi- 
OU.S  and  easiest  mcHle  of  disjKxsing  of  the  dead  would 
be  by  committing  them  to  the  deep,  yet  no  such 
mcthoil  seems  to  have  prevailed,  because  it  would 
have  the  apjiearance  of  casting  them  away,  rather 
than  of  depositing  them  in  petice.  In  visiting  such 
repositories  of  the  mortal  remains  of  our  sjiecies,  as 
the  Catacombs,  it  is  impos-sible  not  be  struck  with  the 
reverential  feeling  which  has  established  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  has  preserved  it  in¬ 
violate  and  hallowed,  amid  all  political  com¬ 
motions,  notwithstanding  that  spirit  of  insult  and 
contumely  for  sacred  things,  which  will  be  the 
everlasting  reproach  of  the  first  French  rev’olution, 
and  of  the  eventful  years  that  followed  it. 
The  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  to  be  seen  in  the 
cemeteries  of  France  frequently  show  a  dis|K>sition 
to  treat  death  with  levity  ;  but  there  is  no  reasm 
to  charge  the  French  with  a  want  of  resjiect  or  af¬ 
fection  for  the  mortal  remains  of  their  great  men, 
their  friends,  or  their  kindred.  Whether  or  not 
such  cemeteries  as  the  Catacombs,  or  of  Pire  la 
Chaise,  be  the  best  and  mo.st  natural  m<Nle  of  bury¬ 
ing  and  pre.serving  the  dead,  is  a  question  dejiend- 
ing  very  much  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  each 
nation,  :ind  of  the  difference  of  religion.  In  thi.s 
country,  however,  pictur«S(|ue  burial-grounds,  laid 
out  as  public  promemules,  would  probtibly  l*e 
thought  by  few  lo  be  con.>IiiUnt  either  with  gtssl 
taste  or  gtaxl  feeling. 

In  {lassing  along  the  walls  and  battlements  of  j 
.skulls  in  the  Catacoiiilrs  of  Piuis,  there  is  yet 
another  and  a  more  im{M>rtant  reflection,  which  ran 
hardly  fail  to  come  home  to  the  visiters  of  this  city  | 
of  the  deal.  These  grim  visages  of  mortality  c;ui- 
not  but  suggest  to  us  what  a  momentary  sjiace  is 
the.  life  of  man,  between  the  fb'rnity  of  the  jiast 
and  of  the  future.  What  is  now  the  alsnle  of  the 
spirits  that  once  animated  these  skulls  and  skele¬ 
tons,  or  what  is  to  lie  our  own  destination  after 
death,  we  may  guess  as  long  as  we  please,  and 
guess  in  vain,  for  this  knowledge  is  hidden  from 
man.  Philosophers  have  been  speculating  for 
thousands  of  years,  whether  or  not  our  .souls  sur¬ 
vive  our  bodies,  and  the  result  is  that  philosophy 
can  give  us  no  certain  information  ujHm  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  religion  that  holds  out  the  .strongest 
hojies  that  the  grave  is  not  our  la.st  home,  and 
that  our  destination  is  to  a  higher  sphere  than 
tombs  and  catacombs.  If,  therefore,  in  our  career 
of  life  we  have  great  need  of  hope  to  su.stain  and 
ch«cr  U9  in  worldly  affairs,  (and  who  has  not  felt 
such  need  .>)  how  much  more  valuable  ought  to  be 
those  cheering  hojies  of  a  life  to  come,  which  reli¬ 
gion  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  ? 

Oysters. — The  liquor  of  oysters  contains  innu¬ 
merable  embryos,  with  transparent  shells — one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty’  to  the  inch ;  and  also  other  animal¬ 
cule,  as  three  kinds  of  worms,  etc.  The  .sea-star, 
men,  cockles,  and  muscles,  are  their  enemies. 


T  H  K  LAST  OF  S  E  V  F.  N  . 

•  T  a.  A.  WILLMOTT. 

Oh,  he  not  angry,  chide  her  not 
Although  the  child  has  err’d ; 

Nor  bring  the  tears  info  her  eyes 
By  one  ungentle  word. 

When  that  sweet  linnet  sang  before 
t)ur  summer  roses'died, 

.\  sister’s  arm  was  round  her  neak, 
brother’s  at  her  side.  ^ 

I’nit  now  in  grief  she  walks  alone, 

By  e\’ry  rtow’ring  bed; 

The  sister’s  ela.sping  ami  is  cold — 

That  brother’s  voice  is  fled. 

.\nd  when  she  sits  beside  my  knee. 

With  face  so  pale  and  meek. 

And  eyes  l>ent  o’er  her  book,  1  see 
The  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

Then  chide  her  not,  hut  whisi>er  now, 

“  Thy  tre9j>as9  is  forgiven ;” 

How  canst  thou  frown  in  that  pale  lace  > 
t^he  is  the  last  of  seven. 

SPF.CTACI.E  OF  A  BEAl  TIFUL  NIGHT  IN 
THE  WILDS  OF  AMKRK’A. 

An  hour  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  miKin 
hliowed  herself  above  the  trees ;  a  balmy  breeze 
which  she  brought  with  her  from  the  Eiist,  seemed 
to  precede  her  a.s  her  ctxil  breath  in  the  fore.st. 
Little  by  little  the  queen  of  night  rose  in  the  .sk}’. 
Sunetimes  she  calmly  pursueit  her  azure  ceurse, 
sometimes  she  rejiosed  mion  the  groupe  of  cloud.s. 
which  resembled  the  summit  of  high  mountains 
clothed  with  snow.  'Fhese  cloud.s,  folding  and  un¬ 
folding  their  veils,  unrolled  them.selves  in  transpa¬ 
rent  zones  of  white  satin  .and  disjierseii  in  light 
flakes  of  foam,  or  formed  in  the  skies  bunks  of 
dazzling  down,  so  soft  to  the  eye  that  one  seemed 
to  fe«*l  their  stiftiiess  a  ml  their  ela.sticity. 

rjKni  the  earth  the  scene  was  not  le.ss  delightful. 
The  bluish  velvet  light  of  the  moon  descendeil 
thnnigh  the  ojiening  of  the  tree.s,  and  threw  .sheaves 
of  light  in  the  deep  shailows.  The  river,  which 
ran  at  my  feet,  now  dis;ip|ieared  in  the  fore.st,  now 
re.ap|ieared  all  sjurkling  with  the  constellations  of 
the  night,  which  it  rejieated  in  its  fnisom.  In  a 
va.st  prairie,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  light 
of  the  moon  slumbered  on  the  grassy  hillocks. 
Tlie  birch  tree  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  plains, 
:u;itated  by  the  breeze.s,  formed  islands  of  floating 
shallows  u}>on  a  .sea  of  motionless  light.  Around, 
.all  was  silent,  except  the  falling  of  some  leaves, 
the  sudden  gush  of  wind,  the  rxcasional  ami  in¬ 
terrupted  hootings  of  the  gray-owl ;  but  at  intervals 
one  heard  in  the  di.stance  the  sublime  roarings  of 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  which,  in  the  calm  of  the 
night,  pmlonged  themselves  from  forest  to  forest, 
and  grailually  died  away  far  off  in  the  solitary 
wilds. 

The  sublimity,  the  impressive  melancholy  of  this 
picture  cannot  be  express<*d  in  human  language ; 
the  mf>st  beautiful  nights  in  Europe  cannot  give 
any  idea  of  it.  In  our  cultivated  fields  the  imagi¬ 
nation  seeks  in  Viiin  to  extend  itself ;  on  all  sides 
it  encounters  the  habitations  of  men  ;  but  in  the 
immeasurable  wild.s  of  the  New  World,  the  soul 
delights  to  plunge  itself  into  interminable  forests,  to 
wander  on  the  borders  of  iounense  lakes ;  to  hover 
over  the  profound  abyss  of  the  cataract,  and,  so  to 
speak,  to  find  one’s  self  alone  before  (Jod. — [Cha¬ 
teaubriand. 
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SUNG— THK  VOICK  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

•r  JEtIB  M4MM0!<D. 

Litt  blooming  «[.ring  hrr  blowumri  bring, 

And  bluHh  on  bow  and  bowrr, 

.  Her  robea  unfold  of  green  and  gold, 

And  deck  each  new-born  flower ; 

I>>t  Ireautjr  reigh  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

And  earth  look  young  and  fair. 

My  heart  atill  nighs  for  wintry  nkien, 

When  nature’*  bleak  and  bare. 

At  apring’ii  aofl  voice  riae  fleeting  joya, 
l-ike  bubblea  on  life’s  wave, 
llo|.e  sheds  Its  ray  on  heads  grown  gray. 

And  man  forgets  the  grave  : 

J]ut  winter’s  fall  seem  nature’s  iwll. 

And,  like  hia  howling  blast, 

I  romi,'’“^^  ****"  dying  men. 

Arid  vu''®"" 

Spring’s  balmy  hre.'^  ‘I"®'*’’ 

On  life  its  odors  i,.'*®** 

With  dreamy  blias  it  seems 
The  beautiful  and  young  : 

But  w’inter  tells  of  narrow  cells. 

Where  nature’s  noblest  sleep ; 

Through  gleam  and  gloom  man  sees  the  tomb, 
And  turns  away  to  weep. 

.Spring’s  transient  smile  should  ne’er  beguile 
Life’s  |>ilgrirn  on  his  way. 

Her  flowers  must  fade,  and  man  is  made 
As  fleeting  too  as  they  : 

But  winter  sings  of  withering  things, 

And  hearts  by  sorrows  riven. 

While  falls  the  sleet,  and  tem|>esl.s  beat. 

Like  voices  sent  from  heaven. 

Then  mock  not  me  from  bush  and  tree, 

Ve  warbling  choirs  of  spring. 

But  seek  the  vain  in  pleasure’s  fane. 

And  there,  ye  minstrels,  sing; 

Give  me  the  note  from  raven’s  throat. 

O’er  churchyard’s  hallow’cd  clod — 

Where  shrieks  the  owl  and  tenijs-sts  howl, 
Man’s  nearer  to  his  (tod  ! 

M  K  M  ()  K  V  AND  H  O  V  E . 

■  T  J.  E.  riCLDISO. 

Hopk  is  the  leadinu;  string  of  youth,  memory  is 
the  start’  of  old  age — yet  for  a  long  time  they  were 
at  variance,  and  scarcely  ever  a.ssociated  together. 
Memor)-  was  almost  always  grave — nay,  sad  luid 
melancholy.  She  delighted  in  .silence  and  rej»o.se, 
amid  rocks  and  waterfalls — juid  whenever  she 
rai.sed  her  eyes  fmm  the  ground,  it  w;is  only  to 
hxik  back  over  her  shoulder.  Hojie  was  a  smiling, 
dancing,  rosy  boy,  with  s|>arkling  eyes,  whom  it 
was  im{HxssibIe  to  look  u|Hm  without  being  in- 
.sjiiivd  by  hi.s  gay  and  sprightly  buojTince.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  he  diti'u.sed  imnind  him  ghulneAs  and 
joy  -the  eyes  of  tlie  young  sjiarkled  brighter  than 
ever  at  his  approach — <dd  ;ige,  as  it  cast  its  dim 
glance  at  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  seemed  inspired 
w  ith  new  vigor — the  flowers  liKiked  more  gay — 
the  grass  more  given — tlie  birds  sung  more  cheerily 
— and  ;ill  nature  seemed  to  sym|)athize  in  his  glad¬ 
ness.  Memorv’  was  of  mort;U  birth — but  Hope 
jiartook  of  immortality. 

One  day  they  chanced  to  meet,  ;uid  Memory  re¬ 
proached  Ho|h'  with  lieing  a  deceiver — she  chaixed 
him  with  deluding  mankind  with  visionan’,  im¬ 
practicable  schemes,  and  e.vciting  e.xjiectations  that 
only  let!  to  disap)K)intment  and  regret — with  lieing 
the  tg;nis  /at uus  of  youth,  and  the  scouigc  of  old 


age.  But  Hope  cast  back  upon  her  the  charge  of 
deceit,  and  maintained  that  the  pictures  of  the  past 
were  as  much  e.vaggerated  by  Memory  as  were  the 
anticipations  ol  Hope.  He  declared  that  she  looked 
at  objects  at  a  great  distance  in  the  jiast — he  in  the 
future — and  that  this  distance  magnified  every 
thing.  “  Let  us  make  tlie  circuit  of  the  world,” 
said  he,  “  and  try  the  e.vperiment.”  Memory  con¬ 
sented,  reluctantly,  and  they  went  their  way  to¬ 
gether. 

The  first  jierson  they  met  w;is  a  schoolboy 
lounging  lazily  along,  and  .stopping  every  moment 
to  ga/e  around,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed  on  his 
way — by-and-by  he  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  Whither  so  fast,  my  good  lad  ?”  asked  Hojie, 
cheeringly. 

“  I’m  going  to  schord,”  replied  the  lad,  “  to 
study,  when  I’d  a  thou.sand  times  rather  be  at  play 
—  and  sit  on  a  bench  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
while  I  long  to  be  sporting,  in  the  fields.  But 
never  mind,  I  shall  be  a  man  soon,  and  then  I  shall 
be  free  as  the  air.”  Saying  this,  he  skipped  away 
merrily,  in  the  hope  of  soon  being  a  man. 

“  It  is  thus  you  play  upon  the  ine.xperience  of 
youth,”  said  Memory,  reproachfully. 

Passing  onward,  they  met  a  lieautiful  girl,  pacing 
slow  and  melancholy  liehind  a  jiarty  of  gay  young 
men  and  maidens,  who  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
ejich  other,  and  w'cre  flirting  and  exchanging  all 
those  harmle.ss  courtesies,  which  nature  prompson 
such  occasions.  They  were  all  gayly  dressed  in 
silks  and  ribands — but  the  little  girl  had  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  frock,  a  homely  apron,  and  clumsy  thicksoled 
shoes. 

“  Why  don’t  yonde»*group,”  asked 

Hope,  “  and  jiart^e  in 
girl  ?  ” 

“  Alas,”  replied  she,  “  they  take  no 
They  call  me  a  child.  But  I  .shall  .soon  be  a  7^' 
mun~and  then  I  shall  be  so  hajipy  !  ”  In.spired 
by  this  hojK‘,  she  quickened  her  pace,  and  soon 
was  .seen  dancing  merrily  with  the  rest. 

In  this  manner  they  w’ended  their  way— from 
nation  to  nation — and  clime  to  clime — until  they 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  universe.  Wherever 
they  cjune,  they  found  the  human  race — which  at 
this  time  was  all  young— it  being  not  many  years 
.since  the  first  creation  of  mankind — repining  at 
the  present,  and  looking  forward  to  a  riper  age  for 
happiness.  All  anticipated  some  future  good — and 
Memory  had  .scarce  any  thing  to  do  but  to  cast 
looks  of  reproach  at  her  young  companion.  “  Let 
su  return  home,”  .said  she,  “to  that  delightful 
spot  where  I  first  drew  my  breath.  I  long  to  re- 
jiase  among  its  beautiful  bowers — to  listen  to  the 
brooks  that  murmured  a  thousand  times  sw’eeter — 
and  to  the  echoes  that  were  oftener  than  any  I 
have  since  heard.  Ah  !  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
.so  enchanting  as  the  .scenes  of  my  earliest  youth.” 

Ho^ie  indulged  himself  in  a  sly,  significant  smile, 
and  they  jiroceeded  on  their  w’ay  home.  As  they 
journeyed  but  slowly,  many  years  elapaed  ere  they 
reached  the  sjiot  whence  they  had  dejwted.  It  so 
hapjiened  one  day  that  they  met  an  old  man, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  walking 
with  trembling  steps,  leaning  on  his  staff.  Memory' 
at  once  recognised  him  as  the  youth  they  had  seen 
going  to  school,  in  their  first  outset  in  the  tour  of 
the  world.  As  they  came  nearer,  the  old  man  re 
dined  on  hia  staff— and  looking  at  Hope,  who  be¬ 


ing  immortal — was  still  a  blithe  young  boy,  sighed 
as  if  his  heart  was  breaking. 

“  What  aileth  thee,  old  man  ?”  asked  the  youth. 

“  What  aileth !”  he  replied,  in  a  feeble,  faltering 
voice — “  what  should  ail  me  but  old  age  ?  I  have 
outlived  my  health  and  strength — I  have  survived 
all  that  was  near  and  dear — 1  have  seen  all  I  loved, 
or  that  loved  me — and  now  I  stand  like  an  old 
tree  withering  alone  in  tlie  world,  without  roots, 
without  branches,  and  without  verdure.  I  have 
only  just  enough  sensation  to  know  that  I  am  mis¬ 
erable — and  the  recollection  of  the  happiness  of 
youthful  days,  when  careless  and  full  of  blissful 
anticiptions,  I  was  a  laughing,  merry  boy,  only 
add  to  the  miseries  I  now  endure.” 

“  Behold !”  cried  Hop,  “the  deception  practised 
by  thyself !  Dost  tliou  remember  the  boy  we  met 
when  we  first  set  out  together,  who  was  weeping 
on  his  way  to  school,  and  sighing  to  be  a  man  ?” 

A  little  way  onward  they  came  to  a  miserable 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  was  an  aged  woman, 
meanly  clad,  and  shaking  with  the  palsy — she  sat 
all  alone — her  head  resting  on  her  bosom — and,  as 
the  jiair  approached,  vainly  tried  to  raise  it  up  to 
look  at  them. 

“  Good  morrow,  old  lady — and  all  happiness  to 
you,”  cried  Hop,  gayly,  and  the  old  woman 
thought  it  was  a  long  time  .since  she  had  heard 
such  a  charming  salutation. 

“  Happiness !”  said  she,  and  in  a  voice  that 
quivered  with  weakness  and  infirmity,  “  Happi¬ 
ness!  I  have  had  it  not  since  I  was  a  little  girl, 
without  care  or  sorrow.  O,  I  remember  those  de¬ 
lightful  days  when  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
present  moment — nor  cared  for  the  future  or  the 
jiast.  When  I  laughed  and  played  and  sung,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  envied  no  one,  or  wished  to 
be  any  other  than  I  was.  But  those  happy  times 
are  jiast,  never  to  return.  O,  if  I  could  only  once 
•  return  to  the  days  of  my  childhood  !  ” 
more  .  'man  sunk  back  on  her  seat,  and  the 

The  old  Wo-  boUow  eyes, 

tears  flowed  from  her  -  •  compnion— but 

Memory  again  reproached  ...  v*  jutle  girl 
he  only  asked  her  if  she  recollected  u.^ 
they  had  met  a  long  time  ago,  who  was  so  mi.  ^. 
able  because  she  was  so  young.  Memory  knew  it 
well  enough,  and  said  not  another  word. 

They  now  approached  their  home — and  Mem¬ 
ory  was  on  tiptcie  with  the  thoughts  of  once  more 
enjoying  the  unequalled  beauties  of  thase  scenes 
from  which  she  had  been  so  long  seprated.  But, 
some  how  or  other,  it  seemed  they  were  sadly 
changed.  Neither  the  grass  was  so  green — the 
flow'ers  so  sweet  and  lovely — nor  did  the  brook.s 
murmur — the  echos  answrer — or  the  birds  sing  half 
so  enchantingly,  as  she  remembered  them  in  long 
time  pst. 

“  Alas !”  she  e.vclaimed,  “  how  changed  is  every 
thing.” 

“  Every  thing  is  the  same — and  thou  alone  art 
changed,”  answered  Hop.  “  Thou  hast  deceivetl 
thyself  in  the  pst,  just  as  much  as  I  deceive  others 
in  the  future.” 

“  What  is  it  you  are  disputing  about  ?”  asked 
an  old  man,  whom  they  had  not  obsen’ed  before, 
though  he  was  standing  close  by  them — “  I  have 
lived  almost  fourscore  and  ten  years,  and  my  exp- 
rience  may  prhap  enable  me  to  decide  between 
y'ou.” 

They  told  him  the  occasion  of  their  disagreement. 
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and  related  the  history  of  their  journey  around  the 
earth.  The  old  man  smiled — and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  sat  buried  in  thought.  He  then  said  to  them : 

“  I,  too,  have  lived  to  see  all  the  hopes  of  my 
youth  turned  into  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness, 
and  vanish  into  nothing.  I,  too,  have  survived  my 
fortune,  my  friends,  my  children,  the  hilarity  of 
youth,  and  the  blessing  of  health  !” 

“  And  dost  thou  not  despair  said  Memory. 

“  No,  I  have  still  one  hope  left  me.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?” 

“  The  ho{)e  of  heaven  !” 

Memory  turned  toward  Hope — threw  herself  into 
his  arms — which  o|)ened  to  receive  her — and  burst 
into  tears,  exclaiming — 

“  Foi^give  me — I  have  done  thee  injustice.  I..et 
us  never  again  separate  from  each  other.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Hope — and  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  ever  after  to  travel  together  hand  and 
hand  through  the  world. 

ASTRONOMY. 

CoNTE.MPLATED  as  One  gnuid  whole,  astronomy 
is  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  the  human  mind, 
the  noblest  record  of  its  intelligence.  Seduced  by 
the  illusions  of  the  senses,  and  of  self-love,  man 
considered  himself,  for  a  long  time,  as  the  centre 
of  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  his  pride 
was  justly  punished  by  the  vain  terrors  they  in¬ 
spired.  The  labor  of  many  ages  ha.s  at  length  I 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  covered  the  system. 
Man  appears  upon  a  small  planet,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  solar  system,  itself 
only  an  insensible  point  in  the  immensity  of  space. 
Tlic  sublime  results  to  which  this  discovery  has  led  ; 
may  console  him  for  the  Kmited  place  assigned  him 
in  the  universe.  I..et  us  carefully  preserve,  and  ! 
even  augment,  the  number  of  these  sublime  dis- 1 
coveries,  which  form  the  delight  of  thinking  beings.  ' 
They  have  rendered  important  .services  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  astronomy;  but  their  great  benefit  has 
been  the  having  dissipated  the  alarms  occasioned  by  ! 
extraordinary  celestial  phenomena,  and  destroyed 
the  errors  springing  from  the  ignorance  of  our  true 
relation  with  nature;  errors  so  much  the  more  fatal,  i 
as  social  order  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  these 
relations.  T ruth.  Justice ;  these  are  its  immutable 
laws.  Far  from  us  be  the  dangerous  maxim,  that 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  mislead,  to  enslave,  and 
to  deceive  mankind,  to  ensure  their  happiness. 
Cruel  experience  has  at  all  times  proved,  that  w*ith 
impunity  these  sacred  laws  can  never  be  infringed. 
— [Pond’s  Translation  of  the  Systeme  du  Monde, 
par  Place. 

A.merican  aphorisms  on  education. — “Good 
instruction  is  better  than  riches,”  was  the  motto 
that  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  placed  on  the  seal  of  a  literary  incorpora¬ 
tion,  granted  by  him  150  years  ago.  “  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened,”  said  Washington.  “  A 
well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  a  permanently 
free  people,”  said  Madison.  “  Make  a  cni.sade 
against  ignorance,”  .said  Jefferson. 

Truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  world, 
since  fiction  can  only  please  by  its  resemblance  to 
it. — [Shaftesbury. 


THE  PARROT. 

DOMESTIC  ANECDOTE. 

BT  THOMAS  CAMTBELL. 


ThT  following  incident,  so  ttron).|y  illu-traiing  tli^  power  of 
]  memory  and  aAsociatlon  in  the  lower  animal*,  is  not  a  fiction.  I 
1  beard  it  many  years  ago  in  the  Ulaml  of  .Mull,  fn>m  the  family  to 
I  whom  the  bird  Iwlongeii 


The  deep  atfertions*  of  the  b^ea^t, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  iiiiiHtrts, 

Are  not  exclusively  pt)3se#M 
Ry  human  hearts. 

A  parrot,  from  the  r^|>anisb  Mam, 

Full  young,  and  early  cag’d,  came  o’er 

With  bright  wings,  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla’s  shore. 

To  sgiicy  groves  where  he  had  won 
His  plumage  of  rcs()lendent  hue. 

His  native  fruits,  and  skies,  and  sun, 

He  bade  adieu. 

For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turt, 
A  heathery  land  and  misty  sky, 

And  turn’d  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 
His  golden  eye. 

But,  |H*tted,  in  our  climate  cold. 

He  lived  and  chatter’d  many  a  day ; 

Tiitil  with  age,  from  green  and  gold 
His  wings  grew  gray. 
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At  la.st,  when  blind  ami  seeming  dumb. 

He  scolded,  laugh’d,  and  sj>oke  no  more, 
•A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla’s  shore ; 


He  hail’d  the  bird  in  Siwinish  speech. 

The  bird  in  S|ianisli  8i>eech  replied. 
Flaigi’d  round  his  cage  with  joyous  screech, 
Dropt  down,  and  died. 


THE  N  E  W  SPARER  PR  E  S  S. 

The  following  eloquent  }>as.snge  is  taken  from  an 
Address  recently  delivered  in  Jefferson  College, 
Louisiana,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Everett : 

“  An  orator  in  the  British  Parliiunent,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  finishe.s  his  speech  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  eight  receives  it  in  his  newsjiajier  with  his 
morning  meal,  re|)orted  in  full,  and  ready  to  lie  hur¬ 
ried  on  the  wings  of  steam  more  swift  than  those  of 
the  wind,  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  glolie. 
Though  his  voice  i.s  heard  by  only  two  or  three 
hundred  jierson.s,  he  speaks,  in  fact,  to  all  his  coun¬ 
trymen  fai’  and  near — to  foreign  nations  and  to  all 
the  world. 

“  By  the  joint  resolutions  of  those  two  prodigious 
inventions,  a  .stage  is  erected  in  every  printing 
office,  around  which  the  whole  contemporary  race 
is  assembled  as  an  audience.  In  this  country  alone, 
there  are  already  more  than  two  thousand.  What 
a  spectacle  of  wonders !  1  know  the  abuses  that 

belong  to  this  .sy.stem :  they  are  jierhaps,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in.separalde  from  it.  I  am 
aware  of  the  frivolous  and  even  mi.schievous  char¬ 
acter  of  much  of  the  popular  literature,  of  the 
narrowness  and  coarseness — I  may  say  brutality — 
of  a  portion  of  the  periodical  press,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  party.  Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  of  omissions 
and  commissions,  how  much  really  valuable  matter 
is,  after  all,  to  be  found  in  these  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time  ?  How  much  u.seful  information  and 
rational  entertainment  does  not  almost  any  one  of 
them — even  the  least  conspicuous- -carry  home  to 
the  fireside  of  the  remote  inhabitant  of  the  country  ? 
It  costs  him  a  dollar  to  go  to  one  of  our  city  theatres, 
and  assist  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  pretty  indif¬ 
ferent  representation  of,  in  general,  an  (ordinary  play. 

“  For  thrice  that  amount  the  publisher  of  bis 


newspaper  furnishes  him  for  a  whole  year  with  a 
weekly  adniissiim  to  the  great  world  sjiectacle  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  He  listens  to  the  deflates  in 
Parliiunent  and  Congress;  the  palaces  luid  council 
rcHuns  of  Princes  are  laid  ojien  to  him  ;  he  wit- 
nesses  the  tumult  of  contested  elt*ction.s;  iheshtxrk 
of  contending  armies  ujKin  the  field  of  kittle.  The 
progress  of  letters,  and  the  art.s,  the  stirring  inci¬ 
dents  of  priiTite  life,  come  in  ;vs  interludes, 
sidered  a.s  .a  mere  entertainment,  how  much 
rior  is  this  vast  and  sacreil  juuioram.a  to  the 
jiageantry  of  the  imitative  stagi*.  It  has  sometimes 
bt'en  .said  that  the  citizens  of  the  Unitetl  States  have 
no  adish  for  amusement.  This  great  world  spec¬ 
tacle,  which  is  n'gularly  furnished  by  newsjiajiers, 
is  the  princqial  amusement  of  llie  American  i>eople. 
What  makes  it  far  more  interesting  is.  that  the 
spectator  is  al.s<i  at  the  sime  time  an  actor. 

The  sune  convenient  sheet  which  spreads  out 
weekly  upon  every  village  table  a  summary  of  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  contemjHiniry  world,  also  in¬ 
forms  the  citizen  when  the  election  is  coming  on  at 
his  own  door,  and  when  he  may  have  the  delight¬ 
ful  excitement  of  voting  in  or  voting  out  hisneigb- 
Ixir,  or,  better  still,  of  being  voted  in  «r  voted  out 
himself,  .as  the  fi.at  of  the  .sovereign  jieople  may 
decide.  Indejiendent,  however,  of  this  considera¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
which  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  newsjia|)er  press, 
can  hardly  lie  overrated.  There  ciui  be  little  ri.sk 
in  saving  that  without  the  facilities  for  conveying 
information  which  .are  afl'onleil  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  great  moilern  improvement.s  in  locomotion 
and  printing,  the  existence  of  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  among  a  population  so  thinly  .scattered  as 
ours,  over  so  vast  a  territory  would  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  iinjKissible.” 

The  Pmii.osopheh’s  Stone. — The  eccentric,  but 
brilliant,  John  Riuidolph,  once  rose  suddenly  up 
in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repri'sentatives,  and 
screamed  out  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  voice, — “  Mr. 
Sjx*aker!  Mr.  ISjieaker!  I  have  discovered  tlie 
philosopher’s  stone.  It  i.s — Pay  as  You  (Jo !” 

John  Randolph  dropped  many  gems  from  his 
mouth,  but  never  a  richer  one  than  that. 

“  Pay  as  You  Go,”  and  you  need  not  dodge 
constables  and  sheriffs. 

“  Pav  as  You  (Jo,”  and  you  can  walk  the  .streets 
with  an  erect  back  .and  manly  front,  and  have  no 
fear  of  those  you  meet.  You  can  Unik  aiiy_  man 
in  the  eye  without  flinching.  You  won’t  have  to 
cross  the  highw.ay  to  avoid  a  dun,  or  look  intently 
into  the  shop  windows  to  avoid  seeing  a  creditor. 

“  l*ay  as  You  (Jo,”  and  you  can  snap  your 
finger  at  the  world,  and  when  you  laugh,  it  will 
be  a  hearty,  honest  one.  It  seem.s  to  us  sometimes 
that  we  can  almost  tell  the  laugh  of  a  jHKir  debtor. 
He  looks  round  as  though  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
his  laugh  was  not  the  projierty  of  his  creditors, 
not  included  in  articles  “exempted  from  attach¬ 
ment.”  When  he  does  succeed  in  getting  out  an 
abortion  of  a  laugh— for  it  i.s  nothing  but  an  abor¬ 
tion— he  appears  frightened,  and  looks  as  though 
he  e.xpected  it  would  be  pounced  upon  by  the 
constable. 

“  Pay  as  You  (Jo,”  .and  you  will  meet  smiling 
faces  at  home  -happy,  cherry -cheeked,  .smiling 
children — a  contented  wife— a  cheerful  hearthstone. 

John  Randolph  was  right.  It  is  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone. 
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TB4lilL*TSD  FBOM  THE  OEKMAir  OF  HKBDBB. 

AMONfi  grrfn  pkasant  mradowi, 

All  in  ■  (rrovr  no  wild. 

Wan  art  a  marble  ima^e 
Of  the  Virgin  and  her  t^hild. 

There,  oft  on  BUiiirner  evening*, 

A  lovely  hoy  would  rove. 

To  |>lay  beside  the  image 
That  sanctified  the  grove. 

ttft  rat  his  mother  by  him, 

Among  the  shadows  dim. 

And  told  how  the  Lord  Jesus 
Was  once  a  child  like  him. 

“  ,\nd  now  from  highest  heaven 
He  doth  look  down  each  day, 

.\nd  sees  whateVr  thou  doest. 

And  hears  what  thou  dost  say.” 

Thus  H{take  the  tender  mother; 

And  on  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  red  round  sun  des<  ended. 
Mid  clouds  of  crimson  light ; 

Again  the  hoy  was  playing. 

And  earnestly  said  he, 

**  ()  lieautilul  Lord  Jesus, 

Come  down  and  play  with  me. 

“  I  will  find  thee  flowers  the  fairest. 

And  weave  for  thee  a  crown — 

I  will  get  thee  rii»e  red  strawlierries, 

If  thou  wilt  hut  come  down. 

“  ( )  holy,  holy  mother  ! 

I'ut  him  down  from  off  thy  knee. 

For  in  these  silent  meadows 
'I'here  are  none  to  play  with  me.” 

Thus  s|>ake  the  boy  so  lovely, 

The  while  his  mother  heard. 

And  on  his  prayer  she  jamderet^, 

Kut  spake  to  him  no  word. 

That  self  same  night  she  dreamed 
A  lovely  dream  of  joy, 

.*^e  thought  she  saw  young  Jesus 
'I'here,  (liaying  with  her  boy. 

“  And  for  the  fruits  and  flowers 

Which  thou  hast  brought  to  tiie, 

K  ich  blessings  shall  be  given 
A  thousand  fold  to  thee. 

•*  For  in  the  fields  of  heaven 

Thou  shnit  roam  with  me  at  will. 
And  of  bright  fruits  celestial, 

'rhoii  shall  have,  dear  child,  thy  fill.” 
Thus  tenderly  and  kindly 
The  fair  child  Jssus  S|ioke, 

And,  full  of  careful  musings, 

'Fhe  anxious  mother  woke. 

And  thus  it  was  accomplished. 

In  a  short  month  and  a  day. 

That  lovely  boy,  so  gentle, 

('|Ktn  his  death-bed  lay. 

■Vnd  thus  he  s|toke  in  dying, — 

“  t  >  mother  dear,  1  see 
The  beautiful  child  Jesus 
A  coming  down  to  me. 

**  And,  in  his  hand,  he  beareth 

Bright  flowers  as  white  as  snow, 

.■\nd  red  and  juicy  strawlierries — 

IVar  mother,  let  me  go  !  ” 

He  died,  and  that  fond  mother 
Her  tears  could  not  restrain. 

But  she  knew  he  was  with  Jesus, 

And  alie  asked  him  not  again. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SISTER  JANE— No.  3. 

Mr  DEAR  CHILD,  CADIZ. 

I  have  no  doubt  my  last  letter  from  Lisbon  af¬ 
forded  you  some  pleasure,  and  I  therefore  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  of  again 
writing  to  you.  You  will  see,  from  these  letters, 
that  si.ster  Jane  has  not  forgotten  her  loved  rela¬ 
tives  in  America;  indeed,  every  day  that  I  continue 
away  from  you,  makes  me  prize  you  more  dearly, 
the  love  and  affection  of  those  who  are  so  dear  to 
me  at  home — and  I  look  forward  with  delight  to 
the  day  when  I  .shall  again  be  with  you,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  your  enjoyments. 

Cadiz  is  a  much  cleaner  and  prettier  town  than 
Lisbon.  The  Speuiiards  are  a  much  finer  race  of 
men,  and  dress  much  better  than  the  Portuguese. 
The  houses  are  very  lofty,  but  the  streets  are  very 
narrow :  you  will  perhaps  say,  “  I  do  not  like 
narrow  streets!  ”  but  here  it  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
prevents  the  sun  from  scorching  the  passengers,  it 
being  very  hot  here.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly 
of  stone,  with  iron  bars  in  the  front,  like  a  prison  ; 
the  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  gates  are  closed 
every  day  at  sunset,  after  which  time  a  carriage 
cannot  go  out  into  the  country',  without  a  passport 
fnira  the  authorities:  the  streets  being  so  narrow, 
carriages  cannot  be  driven  through  them  for  plea¬ 
sure,  as  in  American  cities. 

The  costume  of  the  Spaniards  is  very’ picturesque : 
the  women  wear  no  bonnets,  but  a  black  silk  man¬ 
tilla,  trimmed  with  black  lace  fastened  to  the  back 
part  of  the  head — this  answers  the  purpose  both  of 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
ornamental;  they  are  also  very  fond  of  a  fan, 
which  is  a  protection  from  the  sun,  and  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  parasol. 

The  men  wear  jackets,  braided  and  trimmed  with 
bright  buttons — a  hat,  of  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf 
shape,  with  two  or  three  colored  ribbons  tied  round 
the  crown. 

I  have  visited  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  most 
beautiful  building.  I  have  also  been  over  to  St. 
Mary’s,  with  a  party  of  pleasure:  it  is  a  very  pretty 
village  across  the  water,  where  the  grapes  grow  frran 
which  wine  is  made,  for  which  Cadiz  is  so  famous. 
We  parsed  through  the  orange  groves,  which  smelt 
very  delicious,  and  I  saw  blossoms,  green  and  ripe 
fruit,  all  growing  at  once  on  the  same  tree.  Along 
the  road-side  the  aloe  was  growing  luxuriently’, 
forming  a  sort  of  hedge 

Adieu,  my  dear  child,  until  ne.xt  month,  when 
you  shall  have  another  letter,  from  your  affectionate 
sister  Jane. 

A  <;ooD  SENTIMENT. — Children  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  ruined  by  inheriting  laige  fortunes  than  by 
being  compelled  by  the  absence  of  wealth  to  em¬ 
brace  an  active  and  industrious  life,  to  gain  a  sub¬ 
sistence.  We  have  always  been  much  plea.sed 
with  the  an.sw’er  of  Phocion,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of  Greece, 
when  a  friend  presented  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  pressed  him  to  accept  of  it,  at  least  for  his 
childien.  “  If  my  children,”  said  Phocion,  “  resem¬ 
ble  me,  they  will  as  well  as  me  have  enough ;  and 
if  they  become  dissipated,  I  will  not  leave  them 
wherewithal  to  maintain  their  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery.” 

Religion  and  morality  are  the  anchors  of  the 
j  stale. — [Monlesquieu. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

The  Tower!  ay,  the  Tower! — Shakspkr*. 

Of  the  many  sights — so  interesting  to  the  young 
— with  which  London  abounds,  there  is  not  one 
which  can  afford  them  so  much  instruction  as  a 
visit  to  the  Tower;  its  history  is  that  of  Eng- 
land,  since  the  Norman  conquest — and  long  even 
before  William  the  Norman  placed  his  foot  upon 
English  ground,  a  fortress  proudly  reared  its  walls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  promised  security 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

In  this  paper  we  shall  furnish  our  young  readers 
with  an  historical  account  of  this  renowned  fortress; 
and  in  a  succeeding  article  we  shall  explain  to  them 
the  various  curiosities  and  antiquities  at  present 
contained  within  its  walls,  alike  interesting  to  those 
at  a  distance,  as  also  to  those  who  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

Thi.s  venerable  fortress  stands  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  an  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city.  It  con.sist8  of  a  large  collection  of  fortified  I 
buildings,  .surrounded  by  a  moat,  or  ditch — contain¬ 
ing  several  streets,  and  covering  upward  of  twelve 
acres  of  land.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this 
edifice  is  a  lofty  .square  building,  surrounded  by- 
turrets,  which  is  seen  surmounting  the  rest  of  the 
fortress:  this  is  called  the  “  White  Tower;”  it  wa- 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  architect 
being  Gandulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester:  its  height  is  j 
ninety-two  feet,  and  the  walls  are  fourteen  feet  in 
thickness.  For  rnany  years,  this  building  itself 
formed  “  The  Tower  of  London ;”  the  other  build¬ 
ings  having  been  added  as  outworks  to  this,  the 
original  palace  and  castle  of  the  early  monarchs  of 
flngland.  Tradition  has  ascribed  its  erection  to 
Julius  Cesar;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
fable,  none  of  the  present  buildings  being  of  Roinan 
workmanship ;  it  is  however  certain  that  the  Ro-  j 
mans  had  a  fort  on  this  spot. 

William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  tower ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
it  was  u.sed  as  a  regal  residence,  he  being  the  first  1 
monarch  who  made  use  of  it  for  that  purpose.  It 
continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  kings 
for  near  500  years,  and  not  unfrequently  became  j 
also  their  dungeon. 

In  1190,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  was  left  at  the  head 
of  the  regency  during  the  absence  of  Richard  1.  in 
Palestine,  surrounded  the  fortress  with  an  embattled 
wall  of  stone,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch. 

The  youthful  king,  Henry  III.  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  years  of  his  minority  in  the 
tower,  during  which  time  it  was  celebrated  for  the 
performance — with  great  pomp — of  religious  festi¬ 
vals.  In  the  year  1239,  Henry  III.  began  to  give 
a  more  formidable  character  to  this  fortress,  by 
surrounding  it  with  an  additional  line  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  :  the  work  was  no  doubt  hurriedly  performed, 
as  the  walls  twice  fell  down,  "  shaken  as  it  hail 
been  with  an  earthquake.”  The  king  also  repaired, 
strengthened,  and  widened  the  quadrangular  tower 
erected  by  the  conqueror :  he  also  erected  the  lion 
tower,  for  the  reception  of  three  leopards,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  emperor,  Frederick, 
and  which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  far- 
famed  tower  menagerie  :  this  exhibition,  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  to  the  young  visiters  to  the  tower, 
was  closed  some  few  years  ago,  and  the  animal’^ 
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removed  to  the  zoological  gardens,  in;the  Regent’s 
Park. 

Edward  L  completed  the  ditch  and  bulwarks 
erected  by  his  father ;  he  also  raised  some  consider¬ 
able  fortifications  to  the  west :  these  were  the  last 
additions  of  any  military  im|)«rtance  made  to  the 
tower  before  the  invention  of  cannon. 

James  I.  was  exceedingly  Jond  of  the  beasts 
which  formed  the  menagerie  in  the  tower.  In 
1605,  w'e  are  told  “the  king  caused  three  trap 
doors  to  be  made  in  the  wall  of  the  lions’  den,  for 
the  lions  to  go  into  their  walk,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  keeper and  directed  a  partition  to  be  made  in 
the  den,  for  the  breeding  lioness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  very 
considerable  rejiairs  were  effected  in  the  tower ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reign  of  James  II.  was  com¬ 
menced  building  the  grand  .storehouse,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  ward.  This  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  a  magnificent  banquet  was  celebrated,  at  which 
was  present  the  king,  and  queen  Mary,  and  a  host 
of  nobility — eager  to  show  their  devotion  to  their 
protestant  sovereigns.  It  was  this  building  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night  of  the 
.toth  Oct.  1841, 

The  great  storehouse  consisted  of  three  stories ; 
the  lowest  called  the  train  of  artillery,  the  .second 
the  small-arms  armoury,  the  third  the  tent  room  : 
the  building  measured  345  feet  in  length,  and  60 
feet  in  width.  In  the  lower  room  was  contained 
many  curious  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  among  the  most 
interesting,  was  a  large  iron  gun  in  its  carriage, 
both  decayed,  and  covered  with  marine  products. 
It  was  one  of  the  cannons  of  the  Royal  George, 
which  went  down  wit)i  the  brave  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  and  was  recovered  from  the  wreck  in  1834, 
having  been  under  water  fifty-two  years.  There 
was  also  in  this  room  a  curious  Maltese  cannon, 
measuring  seventeen  feet  in  length ;  two  brass 
mortars,  of  immense  weight,  taken  at  Cherbourg, 
in  1758,  by  Admiral  Howe;  a  magnificent  looking 
forty-two  pounder,  of  the  finest  brass,  sixteen  feet 
long,  which  was  brought  from  Java  in  1811 — it 
bore  an  inscription  in  the  Persain  language,  which 
was  thus  translated  by  the  Earl  of  Munster — “  the 
work  of  Sultan  Ranafa  Achmet  Medigem-ed-Deen, 
of  the  county  of  Palembang  the  sacred,  on  which 
be  |)eace — 1182  of  the  Hegira,”  (1769;)  and  a 
curious  wooden  gun,  approjuiately  named  Policy — 
it  was  one  of  those  used  at  the  seige  of  Boulogne  in 
1544,  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  being  destitute 
of  cannon,  fabricated  a  number  of  wooden  ones,  to 
deceive  the  governor  into  the  belief  that  the  English 
army  was  fully  prepared  with  artillery,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege — the  stratagem  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  Boulogne  was  given  up  to  the  English. 

The  grand  staircase  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  formed  in  effect  one  magnifi¬ 
cent  trophy  of  English  bravery  and  skill,  in  almost 
every  jiart  of  world,  embracing  an  endless  variety 
of  weapons  and  arms,  both  ancient  and  modem ; 
these  were  all  destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  with  the 
exception  of  some  pieces  of  cannon  from  Waterloo. 

In  the  small-arms  armoury  were  contained 
150,000  stand  of  arms,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
service,  arranged  in  every  variety  of  ornamental 
devices;  the  walls,  pillars,  cornice,  and  ceiling, 
were  decorated  with  pistols,  cuiraases,  halberds, 
carbines,  bayonets,  &c.  The  columns  were  twen¬ 


ty-two  feet  high,  and  were  formed  chiefly  with 
pikes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Around  them 
were  pistols,  twining  upward  in  a  serpentine  direc¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  ceiling  was  a  large  carved  and 
gilded  ornament,  decorated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  comice  was  compo.sed  of  drums,  breastplate 
of  old  armor,  and  pistols,  arranged  in  a  most  in- 
teresting  and  beautiful  manner. 

There  was  likewise  in  this  nxmi  one  article  of 
much  interest,  and  which  was  fortunately  sived 
from  the  gimeral  destruction.  This  was  a  Maltese 
gun,  which  was  taken  by  Najioleon  at  Midta  in 
1798,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  French  Directory,  in 
the  frigate  La  Sensible.  The  latter  was  captured 
on  its  way  by  Captain  Foote,  of  the  Sea-horse 
frigate,  with  eight  banners,  which  recently  hung 
over  it  in  the  armour}'.  This  lieautiful  piece  is  of 
mixed  metal,  resembling  gold,  and  liears  a  represen¬ 
tation  in  bass-relief  of  the  heatl  of  a  grand  master 
of  Malta,  supjKirted  by  two  genii ;  it  is  also  richly 
decoratetl  all  over  with  eagles,  and  other  ornamental 
figures.  The  carriage  of  wixxl  has  a  very  .striking 
appearance,  having  carved  figures  of  two  furies, 
one  arm  of  each  entwined  together  and  grasping  a 
snake,  and  the  other  a  blazing  torch  ;  the  nave  of 
the  wheel  represents  the  sun,  the  spokes  his  rays : 
this  curious  piece  of  workmanship  hears  the  date 
of  1773.  . _ 

BOYHOOD  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETI'. 

ISo.ME  of  our  readers  may  be  aware  that  during 
many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  William  Cob- 
bett  w'as  a  great  writer,  not  only  en  jiolitics,  but  on 
many  other  subjects;  luul,  that  for  some  time  he 
was  a  memlier  of  Parliament.  He  w'as,  m  fart,  an 
extraordinary  miui :  and  con.sidering  the  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances  in  which  he  w'as  placed  in  early 
life,  his  attainments  xvere  very  great.  But  his  tem- 
|)er  was  somewhat  stubborn,  and  his  prejudices 
were  strong.  These  and  other  failings  ojierateil  to 
his  disadvantage,  and  hindered  his  u.sefulne.ss ;  yet 
he  de.serves  to  be  mentioneil  with  honor,  as  a  zeal¬ 
ous  laborer  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
was  evidently  his  aim  to  do  good,  though  it  may 
lie  doubted  whether  he  always  adopted  the  best 
methods. 

Many  circum.stances  and  events  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  kind  attended  his  career ;  and  the  following 
statement,  from  his  ow’ii  pen,  relating  to  a  veiy 
early  date  in  his  history,  is  not  a  little  singular. 
We  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  not  as 
presenting  an  example  for  imitation,  but  as  an  ac¬ 
count  with  which  they  will  lie  runused.  It  was 
decidedly  improjier  in  young  Cohliett  to  leave  his 
home  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
{larents  or  other  friends;  for  although  his  rashne.‘«s 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  any  very 
serious  consequences,  it  might  have  led  to  the  most 
fearful  results,  as  a  similar  step  has  often  been 
known  to  do. 

“  At  eleven  years  of  age  my  employment  was 
(dipping  of  box-edgings,  and  weeding  beds  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at 
the  castle  of  Famham,  my  native  town.  I  had 
always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens;  and  a  gar¬ 
dener,  who  had  just  come  from  the  king’s  gardens 
at  Kew,  gave  such  a  description  of  them  as  made 
me  in.stantly  resolve  to  work  in  these  gardens.  The 
next  morning,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one, , 
off  I  set,  with  no  clothes,  except  those  upon  my  j 


back,  and  witli  thirteen  haltyx-nce  in  my  {xxrket.  I 
found  that  I  must  go  to  Richmond, and  1  according¬ 
ly’  went  on  from  place  to  place,  inquiring  my  way 
thither.  A  long  day — it  was  in  June— brought  me 
to  Richmond  in  the  afternexm.  Two  |>enny worth 
of  bread  and  chee**,  and  a  |x*nnyworth  of  small 
beer,  which  I  had  on  the  road,  and  one  halfixMiny 
that  1  had  lost  somehow  or  other,  left  threeixuice  in 
my  pocket.  With  this  for  my  whole  fortune,  1  was 
trudging  through  Richmond,  in  my  blue  simxk 
frock,  and  my  red  garters  tied  under  my  knee.>«, 
when  staring  alxrut  me  my  eyes  fell  ujxui  a  little 
Ixxik  III  a  biKikstdler’s  window,  on  the  outside  of 
which  was  written,  “  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  price  three- 
{xMicc.”  The  title  was  so  rxld  that  my  curiosity 
was  excited.  I  hail  the  threejiencc,  but  then  I  could 
have  no  supjx'r.  In  I  went,  and  got  the  little  lxx»k 
which  I  was  so  imiiatient  to  read,  that  I  got  over 
into  a  field  at  the  upjxT  corner  of  Kew  (ianlen.s, 
where  there  stood  a  hay.*.Uick.  On  the  shaily  side 
of  this  1  sat  down  to  read.  The  Ixxik  wa.s  s»)  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  reiul  Ix'fore ; 
it  was  something  so  new  to  my  mind,  that  though 
I  could  ni>t  at  all  understand  some  of  it,  it  deiighted 
me  beyond  description ;  it  prixliiced  what  1  have 
always  consiilered  a  .sort  of  birth  of  intellect.  I  read 
on  till  if  was  dark,  without  any  thought  about  .sup- 
|x‘r  or  bed.  When  1  could  see  no  longer,  I  put  my 
little  lKX)k  in  my  jxicket,  and  tumbled  down  by  the 
side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till  the  birds  in  Kew 
Gardens  awaked  me  in  the  morning;  when  off  1 
started  to  Kew,  reading  my  little  lMX)k.  The  singu¬ 
larity  of  my  dress,  the  .simplicity  of  my  manners, 
my  confident  and  lively  air,  and,  doubtle.«.s,  his  own 
compassion  liesides,  induced  the  gardener,  who  was 
a  .S:ot.sman,  I  remember,  to  give  me  victuals,  and 
find  me  a  hxlging,  and  st*t  me  to  work.  It  w’as 
during  the  jierioil  I  was  at  Kew  that  the  present 
King  (leorge  IV. — and  two  of  his  brothers  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  oddness  of  my  dress,  while  I  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  grass  plat  round  the  fcxit  of  the  pagixla 
The  ganlener,  .seeing  me  fond  of  books,  lent  me 
some  gardening  Ixxik.s  to  real ;  but  these  I  could 
not  relish  after  my  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  which  I  car¬ 
ried  about  me  wherever  I  went;  and  when  I,  at 
about  twenty  years  old,  lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell 
overboard  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  in  North  America, 
the  loss  gave  me  greater  jxain  than  I  have  ever  felt 
on  losing  thousands  of  jxiunds.” 

Printini;  a.vd  the  Arts. — One  cannot  but  re¬ 
flect  on  that  grand  revolution  which  t(X)k  place 
when  language,  till  then  limited  to  its  proper  ofgaii, 
hail  its  representation  in  the  work  of  the  hand. 
Now  that  a  man  of  mean  esUitc  can  have  a  library 
of  more  intrinsic  value  tliiui  that  of  Cicero,  when 
the  .sentiments  of  pa.st  ages  are  as  familiar  as  those 
of  the  present,  and  the  knowledge  of  different  em- 
pire.s  is  tran.smitted  and  common  to  all,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  our  .sages  followed,  as  of  old,  by 
their  five  thou-sand  scholars.  Nations  will  not  now 
record  their  acts  by  building  pyramids,  nor  craise- 
crate  temples  and  raise  statues,  once  the  only  means 
of  perjietuating  great  deeds  or  ex  traordioary  virtues 
It  is  in  vain  that  our  arti.»ts  complain  that  patronage 
is  withheld ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  hand  has  at 
length  sulxlued  the  arts  of  design-  printing  has 
made  all  other  records  barbarous,  and  great  men 
build  for  themselves  a  “  livelong  monument” — 
[Bell  on  the  Hand. 
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[VoL.  I. 


SON  (;— T  HE  BEE. 

■  T  MIK  MITrOB*. 

<^ivE  lh«*e  Rood  morrow,  biwy  bee  ! 

No  cloud  ia  in  the  aky. 

The  ringdove  HkitiiH  aerfma  the  lea. 

The  matin  lark  soarx  hiKh ; 
tJay  mjn>»eama  ki««  the  dewy  flower. 

Slight  breezea  stir  the  tree. 

And  sweet  is  thine  own  woodbine  bower — 

( lood  morrow,  busy  bee  ! 

•  Jive  thee  Rood  even,  busy  bee  ! 

'I’he  siimiiier  day  is  by. 

No  droning  beetles  haunt  the  leu. 

And  slirfeking  plovers  cry  ; 

The  light  hath  paled  on  leaf  and  flower. 

The  night-wind  chills  the  tree, 

.\nd  thou  well  laden  leavest  thy  bower, 

<  »ood  even,  l>usy  In-e  ! 

MY  MOTHER’S  F.AST  PRAYER. 

“  May  (rod  protect  thee,  my  little  girl,”  .said  my 
mother,  a.s  I  stood  by  her  ilying  l>ed.  There  was  a 
soft  tremor  in  her  fainting  voice,  that  checked  the 
joyous  laugh  which  trembled  on  my  lips,  as  I  in 
childish  joyfiilneas,  shtaik  the  pale  hand  of  my 
dying  parent  from  my  hesid,;utd  buried  my  brow  in 
the  rich  mass  of  bright  Itair  which  floated  over  my 
jiillow.  Again  her  sweet  voice  sighed  forth, 
“  I^ead  her  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  her 
from  evil.”  I  raised  my  hice  from  its  licjiutiful 
resting  place,  and  as  young  as  I  was,  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  mother’s  prayer.  Her  lij»s  still  moved, 
and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were  tient  on  me  as  if  they 
wotild  have  left  one  of  their  bright,  unearthly  ray;*, 
as  a  seal  to  her  death-bed  covenant,  but  she  spoke 
not  again  ;  the  la.st  eflbrt  of  nature  had  uttered  thut 
prayer,  and  she  liveil  not  to  breathe  another. 

1  have  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  (Jod  has,  in 
ft  great  degree,  caused  that  prayer  to  lie  instrumental 
in  gaining  its  own  answer;  for  often  when  the 
heedlessness  of  childluMid  and  youth  would  have 
led  me  into  errors,  has  the  sweet  voice  now  hushed 
for  ever,  intermingled  itself  with  my  thoughts,  and, 
like  the  rosy  link  of  a  fairy  cluiin,  drawn  me  from 
my  purpose.  Oft,  when  my  brow  has  been 
wreathed  with  flowers  for  the  festival,  when  'my 
cheek  has  been  flusheil,  and  my  eyes  sjiarkled 
with  antici|)ated  plea-sure,  have  I  caught  the  n*flec- 
tjon  of  that  eye  in  the  mirror  and  thought  it  resem¬ 
bled  my  mother’s;  her  last  maternal  supplication 
to  heaven  has  come  back  to  my  memory;  tlic 
clustering  roses  have  been  torn  from  my  head ; 
sober  sadnes.'i  hasclnased  the  natural  glow  from  my 
cheek,  and  the  sight  of  my  eye,  .and  my  thoughts 
have  been  carried  l«ick  to  my  lost  jmrent,  and  from 
her  to  heaven  she  inhabits;  the  festival,  with  all 
its  attractions,  h.-ui  l)een  forgotten,  and  I  have  bt'en 
“delivered  fmiii  temptation.” 

yVgain,  when  the  sjiarkling  wine  cup  has  almost 
biithed  my  lips,  has  the  last  prayer  of  my  mother 
seemed  to  mingle  with  its  contents;  and  it  has 
remained  untasted. 

When  my  hand  has  resteil  in  that  of  the  dishon¬ 
orable,  and  trembled  at  the  touch  of  him  that  “  sailh 
in  his  heart  there  is  nothnl,”  has  that  voice  seemed 
to  flow  with  its  fascinating  accents ;  I  have  listened 
to  it,  and  fled  as  if  from  a  ser|*ent  of  my  native 
forest. 

Never  have  I  received  any  great  gcxid — escajied 
any  threatening  evil,  or  l>een  delivered  from  any 


temptation,  but  I  have  imputed  it  to  the  effect  of 
my  motlur*s  lout  prayer. 

A  FATHER’S  COUNSEL. 

rlOM  THK  Or.BMBS. 

Truth  will  not  accommodate  itself  to  us,  my  son, 
but  we  must  conform  ourself  to  truth. 

Hold  yourself  too  gotxl  to  do  evil. 

What  you  can  see  look  at  with  your  own  eyes. 

Fear  no  man  so  much  as  yourself. 

I..eam  gladly  of  others ;  and  whenever  they  talk 
of  wisdom,  honor,  happiness,  light,  freedom,  virtue, 
listen  attentively.  But  do  not  believe  at  once  all 
that  you  hear.  Words  are  only  words,  and  when 
they  drive  along  so  very  easily  and  .swiftly,  be  on 
your  guiu-d  ;  for  horses  that  draw  a  valuable  load 
travel  slowly. 

It  i.s  easy  to  despise,  my  son,  but  to  understand 
is  far  better. 

Teach  not  others  until  you  have  learned  yourself. 

Take  care  of  your  botly,  but  not  as  if  it  were 
your  soul. 

Meddle  not  with  the  affairs  of  others,  but  at¬ 
tend  diligently  to  your  own. 

Flatter  no  n>an,  and  jiermit  none  to  flatter  you. 

Dejiend  on  no  great  men. 

f)o  what  is  worthy  of  reward,  but  care  not  to  lie 
rewarded. 

.‘sit  not  with  scorners,  for  they  are  the  most  mise¬ 
rable  of  .all  creatures. 

Re.sjiect  no  canting  religionists,  but  e^^eem  and 
follow  simple-hearted  good  men.  A  man  who  h;us  I 
the  true  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  i.s  like  the  sun  ;  j 
he  gives  light  .and  heal,  although  he  says  nothing. 

Blasting  Rocks  cnder  Water  bv  .means  of  = 
THE  Diving-Bell. — Three  men  are  employed  in  ! 
the  diving-bell ;  one  holds  the  jumper,  or  boring- ! 
iron,  which  he  keeps  constantly  turning;  the  other , 
two  strike  alternately  quick  and  smart  strokes  with  ■ 
hammers.  When  the  hole  is  bored  of  the  requisite  j 
depth,  a  tin  calridge,  filled  with  gunpowder,  about  [ 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  in  length,  i.s  in¬ 
serted,  and  sand  placed  above  it.  To  the  top  of  the  j 
catridge  a  tin  pipe  i.s  soldered,  having  a  bniss 
screw  at  the  upper  end.  The  diving-bell  is  then  ! 
raised  up  slowly,  and  additional  tin  jiipes  with  ‘ 
bra.<5s  screws  are  attached,  until  the  pipes  are  about 
two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  man  ! 
who  is  to  fire  the  charge  is  placed  in  a  boat  close  j 
to  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  which  a  piece  of  cord  is  I 
attached,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  Having 
in  the  boat  a  brazier  with  .small  pieces  of  iron  red 
hot,  he  drops  one  of  them  down  the  tube,  this  im¬ 
mediately  ignites  the  powder,  and  blows  up  the 
rock.  A  small  |iart  of  the  tube  next  the  catridge  is 
destroyed;  but  the  greater  |)art,  which  is  held  by 
the  cord,  is  reserved  for  future  service.  The  work¬ 
men  in  the  boat  experience  no  .shock ;  the  only 
effect  is  a  violent  ebulition  of  the  water,  .arising 
from  the  explosion ;  but  those  who  stand  on  the 
.shore,  and  upon  any  part  of  the  rocks  connected 
with  those  blowing  up,  feel  a  very  strong  con¬ 
cussion. 

Book-keepers. — Sir  Walter  .Scott,  in  lend¬ 
ing  a  liook  one  day  to  a  friend,  cautioned  him  lo  be 
puntiual  in  returning  it.  “  This  is  really  necessa¬ 
ry,”  Slid  the  poet  in  apology ;  “  for  though  many 
of  my  friends  are  bad  arUhineticians !  I  observe 
almost  all  of  them  to  be  gocul  book-keepers." 


Horrors  of  the  Fremh  Revolution _ Never 

were  the  finest  affections  more  warmly  excited,  or 
pierced  with  crueller  wounds.  Whole  families 
were  led  to  the  scaffold  for  no  other  crime  than 
their  relationship;  sisters  for  shedding  tears  over 
the  death  of  their  brothers  in  the  emigrant  armies  • 
wives  who  lamented  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  m. 
nocent  peasant  girls  for  dancing  with  the  Prussian 
soldiers ;  a  woman  giving  suck  and  whose  mi])i 
sjxiuted  in  the  face  of  the  executioner  at  the  fatal 
stroke,  merely  for  saying  as  a  group  were  condurteil 
to  slaughter  “  Here  is  much  blood  shed  for  a  triflini; 
cause !  ” 

The  people  were  goaded  from  tame  into  wild 
bea.sts.  Not  they,  but  their  boastful  oppressors 
turned  pale,  and  crouched  to  the  earth.  Liberty, 
like  the  bruised  adder,  turned  and  stuck  its  mortal 
Langs,  inflamed  with  rage  and  hate,  into  those  who 
wished  to  cnish  it.  The  vilest  and  meanest  of 
mankind  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  pani- 
jiered  and  the  high-born — rag-seller,  dog-clipjurs, 
thieves,  mendicants,  with  the  haughty  noble,  the 
dignified  prelate,  the  elegant  courtier ;  and  for  one 
short  hour  misery  .showed  to  grandeur  no  more 
mercy  than  it  had  always  received  from  it ! — [Ha/litt 

A  JUST  SENTI.MENT  HAPPILY  EXPRESSED.— 

“  Whether  I  .shall  ever  .succeed  in  being  useful,’' 
said  Dacre,  “  is,  I  fear,  very  doubtful,  but  I  have 
determined  not  to  be  idle.  A  lonely  man  like 
cannot  afford  to  despise  himself ." 
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